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wise  have  missed ;  make  more  impulse  purchases— because  they 
are  exposed  to  a  panoramic  view  of  dramatically  displayed 
merchandise.  Naturally,  all  floors,  all  sales  areas  benefit. 

Otis  is  ready  to  help  you  and  your  consultants.  Layout 
studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are  available,  without 
obligation.  Ask  any  of  Otis'  268  offices  for  details. 
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Record  in  the  Making 


Retailers  forecast  a  five  per  cent  increase  in  Summer  and 
Fall,  which  wovld  put  sales  for  the  year  at  a  record  high. 


By  Beatrice  Judelle,  Research  Editor,  stores 


Department  store  volume  for 
the  first  half  of  1955  has  been 
good— not  only  well  above  last  year’s 
figures,  but  also  well  above  anything 
management  was  inclined  to  predict 
when  it  drew  up  its  budgets  at  the 
close  of  1954.  This  Spring’s  healthy 
sales  increases,  running  close  to  five 
per  cent  as  a  typical  figure,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  through  Summer 
and  early  Fall. 

That’s  the  situation  revealed  by  the 
results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  mail 
among  NRDGA  member  stores  in 
May.  Heads  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  with  annual  volumes  of 
one  million  or  more  cooperated— con¬ 
siderably  more  than  200  of  them. 

,\lso  indicated  by  the  survey  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  rejxjrting  stores 
are  making  use  of  a  w’ider  variety  of 
selling  tools  and  methods  than  their 
critics  realize.  For  instance,  in-the- 
home  selling  is  done  by  a  majority  of 
the  reporting  department  stores;  trade- 
ins  are  accepted  by  more  than  half  of 
them.  Nfost  of  the  department  stores 
use  radio  advertising,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  them  use  TV.  Catalogues 
are  used  at  times  other  than  Christmas 
by  a  substantial  nuinlrer  of  both  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores,  and  the 
telephone  is  used  by  a  majority  of  both 
types  of  stores  as  a  means  of  soliciting 
business. 


Several  of  the  department  stores 
have  lengthened  their  maturities  on 
revolving  credit  in  the  past  year. 
Most  of  the  stores  offer  both  revolving 
credit  and  continuous  budget  accounts 
(under  which  the  store  retains  title  to 
the  goods)  on  home  furnishings. 

With  an  eye  to  protecting  profits, 
many  of  the  reporting  stores  have 
taken  steps  to  lower  expenses,  and  in 
some  cases  customer  services  have  been 
a  target  for  such  efforts.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  reporting  stores  still  make 
no  charge  for  men’s  wear  alterations 
or  C'..  O.  D.  transactions.  Gift  wrap¬ 
ping  is  charged  for  or  restricted  in 
most  stores,  but  the  customer  still  gets 
it  free  in  a  substantial  number  of 
them. 

Economies  are  lieing  made,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  merchandising  tools, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  coop¬ 
erating  stores.  Basic  stork  controls  are 
being  strengthened  and  unit  controls 
are  being  stressed  as  much  or  more 
than  they  were  last  year.  Payroll  ex- 
|)ense  is  being  pared  in  many  stores 
through  l>etter  organization  of  work; 
in  other  stores,  promotion  outlays  are 
being  watched  carefully. 

These  are  some  highlights  from  the 
survey— a  four-page  questionnaire  an- 
sweretl  in  detail  by  nearly  250  store 
heatls.  .\  detailed  analysis  of  the  first 
224  replies  follows. 
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Volume  Expectations.  The  reporting 
stores  were  asked  in  mid-May  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  volume  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  1954.  .\s 
Table  1  shows,  nearly  half  the  stores 
exjject  to  achieve  at  least  a  five  |)er 
cent  increase.  Back  in  NovemlK*r,  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  group  of  merchant 
was  asked  to  forecast  the  first  halfs 
volume,  and  at  that  time,  more  than 
half  of  them  counted  only  on  breaking 
even  or  at  best  making  an  increase  of 
one  to  three  per  cent. 

Prosjiects  for  Summer  and  earlv 
Fall,  as  the  merchants  saw  them  in 
May.  were  about  on  a  par  with 
Suring’s  perfonnance.  Talrle  1  show 
three  out  of  four  merchants  ex|HHting 
to  better  last  year’s  figures  for  this  {per¬ 
iod.  In  1954,  it  will  be  recalled.  Sum¬ 
mer  and  earlv  Fall  volume  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  ran  only  one  or  two  |)ev- 
centage  |M>ints  below  195.S.  If  the 
stores  reach  their  volume  goals,  thi* 
year  will  top  195S  and  1954. 

In  listing  the  deparimeius  from 
which  they  have  the  highest  hopes  for 
volume  increases,  the  rejxrrting  mer¬ 
chants  expressed  their  confidence  in 
sportswear  and  infants’  and  children’s 
wear.  Men’s  wear  showed  up  promi¬ 
nently  among  the  department  stores, 
and  dresses  among  the  s|)ecialtv  stores. 

(See  I'able  2.) 

Price  trends  as  a  factor  in  pushing 
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or  holding  back  volume  are  discount¬ 
ed  b^  the  refjorting  stores.  Almost 
without  exieption,  they  look  for  retail 
prices  to  remain  stable  this  year. 

Sttps  to  Secure  Volume.  First  on  the 
dcpariinent  store  list  of  steps  to  secure 
volume  is  the  strengthening  of  basic 
stock  controls.  (See  Table  5.)  The 
strengthening  of  the  selling  staff  is  a 
close  second  among  the  department 
stores,  and  is  the  outsunding  one 
among  apparel  specialty  stores.  Table 
4  reveals  the  department  stores  put¬ 
ting  increased  emphasis  upon  unit 
controls  this  year,  whereas  apparel 
specialty  stores  are  reflected  as  appar- 
enUy  satisfied  with  their  present  use 
of  this  tcx)l. 

Cut-Price  Competition.  The  price  cut¬ 
ter  shows  up,  in  Table  5,  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  volume  of  a  substantial 
number  of  the  rejxrrting  stores,  and  as 
a  serious  threat  to  the  profits  of  more 
than  half.  Department  stores,  w-ith 
more  Fair  Trade  items  than  apparel 
shops,  report  more  favorably  than  the 
specialty  stores  upon  the  help  received 
from  Fair  Trade  laws.  Both  types  of 
stores,  however,  indicate  that  they 
meet  price  competition  on  Fair  Trade 
items. 

Sunday  Openings.  special  type  of 
competition  is  the  home  furnishings 
and  appliance  retailer  who  remains 
open  on  Sundays.  Practically  two  out 
of  every  five  reporting  stores  have  such 
retailers,  even  though  usually  only  a 
few  in  their  areas.  (See  Table  6.) 
More  than  one-third  of  the  reporting 
stores  find  the  practice  of  Sunday 
openings  growing— a  practice  that 
hardlv  any  of  the  NRDG.\  stores  fav¬ 
ors.  Three  out  of  ten  of  the  stores 
say  they  have  a  local  law  prohibiting 
Sunday  openings;  many  others,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  not  to  be  ceruin  on  this 
point. 

.Asked  if  they  want  a  local  law 
that  would  prohibit  Sunday  openings, 
about  half  of  those  who  replied  said 
they  would.  considerable  number, 
however,  expressed  no  opinion.  Thus 
those  who  came  out  for  a  Sunday  law 
represent  only  32  per  cent  of  all  the 
stores  in  the  survey.  .Among  those  who 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  closing 
law  is  one  merchant  who  amplified 


M  Volume  Expectations  of  Reporting  Stores 

P«rc*ntaga  Raporling  Each  Figure  For  .  .  . 


Firtt  Half  19S5  v».  Summer  &  Early  Fall 

First  Half  1954 

1955  vs.  1954 

Increase  of  5%  or  more 

48% 

46% 

Increase  of  3%  or  4% 

16% 

18% 

Increase  of  1%  or  2% 

11% 

12% 

Total  expecting  increases 

75% 

76% 

Even  with  last  year 

19% 

22% 

Below  last  year 

6% 

2% 

100% 

100% 

Median  figure 

4.75%  increase 

4.55.%  increase 

2 

Departments  Expected  to  Show  Large  Increases 

Department  stores: 

Percentage  Naming  Each  Dept.* 

Sportswear 

42% 

Infants'  and  Children's 

42% 

Men's  wear 

32% 

Ready-to-wear  in  general 

30% 

Dresses 

18% 

Furniture 

14% 

Home  furnishings  in  general 

14% 

Apparel  stores: 

Sportswear 

62% 

Dresses 

41% 

Infants'  and  Children's 

16% 

‘Percentages  odd  to  more  than  100%  since  many 

stores  named  two  or  three  departments. 

3 

Most  Important  Step  to  Secure  Volume 

for  Summer  and  Fall  1955 

Percentage  of  Stores  Naming  Each* 

Steps  Listed  in  Questionnaire 

Department  Apparel 

Stores  Speciolty 

Strengthen  basic  stock  controls 

54% 

35% 

Strengthen  selling  staff 

51% 

58% 

Step  up  flow  of  promotable  items 

47% 

49% 

Promote  more  aggressively 

46% 

44% 

i(i)ffer  strong  values 

37% 

47% 

Put  more  emphasis  on  credit  as  selling  tool  35% 

30% 

Keep  prices  competitive 

24% 

14% 

Checked  by  fewer  than  20  per  cent:  Show  seasonal  goods  earlier 

Close  out  seasonal  goods  later 

‘Figures  odd  to  more  than  100%  since  most  stores  checked  severol  steps. 

4 

Policy  on  Unit  Control 

Percentage  of  Stores  Naming  Each 

Department 

Apparel 

Stores 

Specialty 

More  stress  than  in  1954 

56% 

37% 

Less  than  in  1954 

2% 

2% 

No  change  in  policy 

42% 

61% 

100% 

100% 

O  Experience  with  Cut-Price  Competition 

Percentage  of  Stores  Naming  Eoch  Situation* 


Experience  Reported 

Department 

Stores 

Apparel 

Specialty 

Cut-price  competition  is  serious  threat  to  volume 

48% 

39% 

...  is  serious  threat  to  profits 

56% 

51% 

Fair  Trade  laws  have  helped 

45% 

29% 

Price  competition  is  met  on  Fair  Trade  items 

63% 

56% 

*Stores  were  asked  for  yes-no  answers.  These  are  the  "yes"  replies. 
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The  power  of  LIFE  . . . 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Being  a  charter  subscriber  and  proud  possessor 
of  a  copy  of  Volume  1  Number  1  of 
LIFE  Magazine,  I  have  viewed  with  great 
interest,  not  only  the  astounding  circulation 
it  has  attained,  but  also  its  constantly 
improving  stature  and  character. 

Certainly  LIFE  Magazine  today  is  recognized  as  a 
powerful  influence  in  stimulating  interest  in 
modern  living,  alert  to  the  requirements 
of  an  ever-changing,  dynamic  America. 

Its  timely  reporting  of  news  events  and  feature 
articles  makes  it  attractive  to  all  ages. 

^  LIFE  Magazine  is  a  stimulating  leader 
in  the  American  way  of  life.” 


Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Woodward  &  I^throp,  has  been  with  this 
company  since  he  was  employed  as  a  salesman  in 
1914 — except  for  the  years  during  which  he  served 
in  World  War  I.  He  was  electe<l  vice-president  and 
general  manager  in  1947  and  took  over  his  present 
duties  in  1950. 

Mr.  Talbott  is  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
chairman  of  its  Domestic  Distribution  Depart¬ 
ment  Committee. 
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^  Night  and  Sunday  Openings 

Situation  Reported 


Pvrcantag* 
of  Storat  Reporting 
Each  Situation 


Local  retailers  of  home  furnishings  and  appliances  open  on  Sundays  39% 
Practice  of  Sunday  opening  is  growing  37% 

Local  law  prohibits  Sunday  openings  30% 

Reporting  store  would  like  such  a  law  32% 

Reporting  stores  open  at  least  one  night  a  week: 

Downtown  80% 

Suburban  81% 


Reporting  stores  open  more  than  two  nights  a  week: 

Downtown  1  % 

Suburban  30% 


Reporting  stores  preferring  at  least  one  night  a  week: 

Downtown  75% 

Suburban  83% 


Reporting  stores  preferring  more  than  two  nights: 

Downtown  2% 

Suburban  26% 

Stores  open  same  number  of  nights  as  last  year  94% 


Promotional  Media 


Percentage 

Situations  Reported  Store*  Reporting 

'  each  Situation 

Newspaper  space  rates  higher  than  1954  58% 

Linage  reduced  (among  stores  with  higher  newspaper  space  rates)  58% 

Catalogues  u:ed  at  times  other  than  Christmas: 

Department  stores  43% 

Apparel  stores  33% 

Catalogue  users  satisfied  with  response  90% 

.  .  .  with  costs  83% 

In-the-home  selling  used  (Department  stores)  64% 

In-the-home  sellers  satisfied  with  volume  63% 

.  .  .  with  profit  59% 


S  Use  of  Radio,  TV  and  Telephone 


Radio 

TV 

Telephone 

Department  stores  now  using: 

71% 

35% 

59% 

Using  more  than  in  1954 

23% 

35% 

43% 

Using  less 

26% 

24% 

1% 

The  same 

51% 

41% 

56% 

Apparel  stores  now  using: 

40% 

Few 

64% 

Using  more  than  in  1954 

21% 

* 

47% 

Using  less 

29% 

* 

0 

The  same 

50% 

★ 

53% 

*Too  faw  replies  for  analytit. 

9  Credit  Sendees  Offered 

Percentage  of  Reporting  Stores  In  Which  .  .  . 

Department  stores: 

Plan  Is 
Offered 

Plan  Is 

Not  Offered 

Plan  Is  Being 
Considered 

Total 

Continuous  budget,  home  furnishings 

62% 

25% 

13% 

100% 

Revolving  credit,  home  furnishings 

57% 

23% 

20% 

100% 

Revolving  credit,  apparel 

58% 

21% 

21% 

100% 

Credit  life  insurance 

12% 

74% 

14% 

100% 

Apparel  stores: 

Revolving  credit,  apparel 

49% 

34% 

17% 

100% 

Credit  life  insurance 

0 

97% 

3% 

100% 

his  "no”  with  the  explanation  that 
stores  have  more  than  enough  laws  to 
deal  with  already. 

Night  Openings.  The  picture  with 
respect  to  night  openings  appears 
quite  stable,  as  reflected  in  Table  6. 
No  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the  stores 
reported  any  change  in  the  number  of 
nights  open  (other  than  Christmas)  or 
in  the  sp)ecific  nights  chosen  for  late 
hours.  Nor  is  there  much  indication 
of  dissatisfaction  with  present  prac¬ 
tice.  The  reporting  stores  were  asked 
to  express  their  preferences  as  to  night 
openings,  and  virtually  all  of  them 
indicated  that  their  present  openings 
are  what  they  prefer. 

Promotion  and  Selling.  The  report¬ 
ing  stores  reveal  considerable  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  their  use  of  various  advertising 
media  and  selling  methods.  Critics  of 
the  department  store  are  prone  to  im¬ 
ply  that  its  sole  advertising  medium 
is  the  newspaper,  and  its  sole  method 
of  selling  is  over  the  counter.  Yet 
Tables  7  and  8  tell  a  quite  different 
story:  successful  use  of  catalogues  at 
times  other  than  Christmas;  successful 
in-the-home  selling:  use  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  telephone  in  selling. 

Catalogue  users  among  department 
stores  most  frequently  apply  this  form 
of  promotion  to  notions  and  house- 
wares,  but  some  have  Spring,  Fall  and 
back-to-school  fashion  catalogues  and 
like  the  results  they  get.  Apparel 
shops  use  catalogues  primarily  for 
Spring  and  Fall  presentations. 

In-the-home  selling,  as  department 
stores  report  practicing  it,  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  appliances  and  floor  cov¬ 
erings  and  occasionally  for  draperies 
and  slip  covers.  A  few  stores  use  it  for 
home  furnishings  in  general.  Most  of 
those  who  sell  by  this  method.  Table  7 
shows,  are  satisfied  with  results. 

Media.  Rising  newspaper  space  rates 
are  an  almost  universal  problem,  the 
survey  indicates.  Fifty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  stores  are  paying 
higher  rates  than  a  year  ago.  Among 
those  confronted  with  an  increase,  58 
per  cent  are  reducing  their  linage-a 
step  that  may  be  partly  due  also  to  gen¬ 
eral  watchfulness  about  outlays.  Pro¬ 
portionately  fewer  department  stores 
than  apparel  stores  are  cutting  linage. 
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STORES 


Radio  use  among  the  reporting 
itores  is  maintaining  its  position;  half 
the  stores  are  using  as  much  as  last 
year,  ami  those  that  are  using  less  are 
offset  hy  those  now  using  more. 
Among  TV'  users,  there  is  a  slight  in¬ 
dication  of  increased  use.  The  number 
of  stores  reporting  on  television  use, 
however,  is  relatively  small,  and  infer¬ 
ences  cannot  safely  be  drawn. 

The  Telephone.  Most  of  the  reporting 
stores,  both  department  and  apparel, 
say  they  use  the  telephone  to  solicit 
business,  and  add  that  they  do  this  at 
least  as  much  if  not  more  than  last 
year.  Less  popular  among  the  stores  is 
the  practice  of  keeping  the  telephone 
order  hoard  open  on  Sundays;  only 
five  j>er  cent  say  they  do  this. 

Inducements  to  Trade.  Also  checked 
in  the  survey  were  tw'o  widely  different 
inducements  to  trade  with  a  particular 
store— the  trading  stamp  and  the  trade- 
in.  Little  activity  is  reported  in  the 
stamp  field,  with  barely  10  per  cent 
rejxjrting  use  of  this  promotional  tool. 
Trade-ins,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
offered  by  two  out  of  three  of  the 
department  stores,  and  even  by  one 
apparel  store  that  accepts  furs  in  trade. 

Nearly  all  stores  that  take  trade-ins 
accept  them  on  appliances,  but  21  per 
cent  of  the  department  stores  take 
them  on  radio  and  television  sets,  and 
12  per  cent  take  them  on  furniture. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  say  they  have  enlarged  their 
activities  in  this  field  in  the  past  year. 

Credit  Services.  In  more  than  half  the 
reporting  department  stores,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  have  the  benefit  of  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  in  apparel  or  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments,  or  can  use  a  con¬ 
tinuous  budget  account,  under  which 
the  store  retains  title  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  for  home  furnishings.  (See  Table 
9.)  Among  the  reporting  apparel 
stores,  nearly  half  offer  revolving  cred¬ 
it.  Credit  life  insurance,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  gained  a  foothold  among  the 
department  stores,  with  12  per  cent 
already  reporting  it. 

The  longest  maturity  for  revolving 
credit  is  typically  six  months  in  the 
reporting  stores.  Eighteen  per  cent  of 
the  department  stores  report  maturi¬ 
ties  that  go  beyond  12  months,  but  no 


M  O  Employee  Relations,  Personnel 


Percenlag*  of  Storas  Raporting 
Each  Situation 


Sifuafions  Reported  ***StoM 

Executive  trainees  easier  to  find  than  last  year  24^ 

Trainees  offered  higher  starting  salaries  than  last  year  53*^ 
Store  has  formal  sick-leave  policy  779 

...  a  formal  pension  plan  339 

...  a  formal  profit-sharing  plan  269 


11  How  Management  Should  Protect  Profit 

Suggested  Steps 


Department 

Apparel 

Stores 

Specialty 

24% 

12% 

53% 

58% 

77% 

62% 

33% 

23% 

26% 

23% 

Seek  to  lower  expenses 

Strive  for  greater  volume 

Strive  to  reduce  markdowns 

Strive  for  better  turnover 

Strive  for  higher  markons 

Seek  to  maintain  prevailing  cash  discounts 


Percantoga 

of  Storas  Chacking  Each* 

76% 

74% 

61% 

45% 

31% 

18% 


Strive  to  restore  discount  rates  that  have  been  lowered  14% 

Parcantoges  odd  to  more  than  100%  because  stores  usually  checked  more  than  one. 


12  How  Stores  Judge  Departmental  Performance 

Percentage  of  Stores  Reporting  Usa  of  .  .  . 


Big-ticket  departments 

Net 

Profit 

Dollar 

Contribution 

Both 

Total 

Department  stores 

57% 

38% 

5% 

100% 

Apparel  specialty 

65% 

28% 

7% 

100% 

Other  departments 

Department  stores 

71% 

24% 

5% 

100% 

Apparel  specialty 

86% 

7% 

7% 

100% 

Executwe  Travel  Allowances  Per  Diem 

Per  Diem  Allowances  Percentage  Reporting  Each  Figure* 

Under  $15  a  day  11% 

$15  to  $19.99  a  day  78% 

$20  or  more  a  day  11% 

100% 

*  Percentages  are  based  on  149  stores  that  give  per  diem  allowances  and  mentioned  the  amounts 
fliven.  _ 


14  Services  Stores  Give  Free  or  Charge  For 

Services  Checked  in  Survey  Percentage  of  Stores  That  ..  . 

'  Charge  Restrict  Give  Free  Total 

Men's  clothing  alterations  19%  10%  71%  100% 

C.  O.  D.  deliveries  19%  7%  74%  100% 

Gift  wrapping— department  stores  44%  18%  38%  100% 

Gift  wrapping— apparel  stores  23%  10%  67%  100% 

Parcel  Post  shipments  55%  20%  25%  100% 


MS  Downtown  Problems 


Charge 

Restrict 

Give  Free 

Total 

19% 

10% 

71% 

100% 

19% 

7% 

74% 

100% 

44% 

18% 

38% 

100% 

23% 

10% 

67% 

100% 

55% 

20% 

25% 

100% 

Percentage  of  Stores  Reporting  Activity  .  .  . 

To  Promote  Down-  To  Modernize  To  Improve 
town  Shopping  Downtown  Area  Shopper  Parking 


Programs  Reported 

Business-sponsored 
Business  and  municipal 
Municipal 
None  at  all 
No  answer* 


*ln  many  instances,  the  absence  of  an  answer  on  one  or  more  of  those  points  was  obviously 
intended  by  the  reporting  store  to  indicate  no  action  at  present. 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


mame( 
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21  per 


Person 
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stores 
of  me 
easier 
small, 


MADE  TO  ORDER  BARS 

(flat,  square,  self-opening)  to 
ideally  suit  your  product. 


MERCMANOISE  BASS 

for  attractive  point-of-purchase 
packaging,  product  promotions. 


POLYnHYlENE  PREPACK  BAGS 

(flat  and  gusset  styles)  for  top 
eye-appeal  and  protection. 


PAPER  PREPACK  BAGS 

to  speed  over-the-counter  and 
mail-order  sales. 


formal 
in  a  r 
and  f( 
sharin 
Nearb 
benefi 
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Protei 

retail! 
to  pri 
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MAIL  ORDER  G  “SEND”  BAGS 
to  really  save  on  delivery  costs 


SHIPPING  SACKS 

(satchel-bottom,  single  or  multi¬ 
wall)  replace  costly  cartons. 


‘TAKE-HOLO”  SHOE  BOX  BAGS  SHOPPINB  BAGS 

with  built-in  handle  for  fast  wrap-  attrKthrely  printed  in  1  to  4  colors  — 
ping  and  easy  carrying.  promote  your  store,  increase  take-withs. 


more 

that 

least 

durir 

store! 

most 

howe 

bette 

econ! 

cant 


45-50  VAN  0AM  STREET,  LONG  ISUND  CITY  1,  N.  Y.  •  Tclephene:  STillwell  4  4900 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT;  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


Equitable  offers  stores  and 
manufacturers  the  most  complete  line  of 
attractively  printed  bags  . . .  every  size 
^  and  style ...  for  every  use. 

If  needed,  custom  models  developed 
to  your  requirements. 

Rigid  laboratory  control  —  from 
papermaking  to  printed  bags  —  guarantees 
high,  uniform  quality.  You  are  assured 
of  lowest  cost  because  Equitable's 
two  bag  plants  and  paper  mill 
are  among  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  country. 

Write  or  phone  Equitable  taday . . . 
for  samples  and  prices!  Use  the 
handy  coupon  at  right. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

45-50  Van  0am  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  further  information  on  the  following  bags; 

Style  Size 


Quantity 


(products) 


apprel  stores  in  the  survey  does. 

in  most  o£  the  stores,  maturities  are 
the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  Four¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  stores,  however, 
lengthened  maturities  in  the  past  year. 

Charges  for  credit  service  have  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  most  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  during  the  past  year.  In 
21  per  cent  charges  were  increased. 

Personnel,  Employee  Relations.  High¬ 
er  starting  salaries  for  executive  train¬ 
ees  are  reported  by  a  majority  of  the 
stores  in  this  survey,  yet  the  number 
of  merchants  who  report  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  good  trainees  is  still  quite 
small,  as  Table  10  indicates. 

In  the  field  of  employee  benefits, 
formal  sick-leave  policies  are  offered 
in  a  majority  of  the  reporting  stores, 
and  formal  pension  plans  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  in  a  smaller  number. 
Nearly  all  the  stores  now  offering  these 
benefits  offered  them  last  year,  too. 

The  rep>orting  merchants  were  quer¬ 
ied  also  on  right-to-work  laws,  and  one 
in  every  three  indicated  that  his  state 
had  such  a  law.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of 
the  stores  report  that  they  approve 
such  laws  in  principle:  10  per  cent  do 
not;  M  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

Protecting  Profits.  Expense  is  still  the 
retailer’s  prime  target  in  his  efforts 
to  protect  profits.  A  close  second,  as 
Table  1 1  shows,  is  the  effort  to  secure 
greater  volume.  The  attitude  of  a  few 
years  ago,  that  enough  volume  would 
take  care  of  everything,  seems  conspic¬ 
uously  absent  in  this  survey. 

In  response  to  a  direct  question, 
more  than  half  the  stores  reported 
that  they  had  reduced  expense  in  at 
least  some  areas  of  store  operation 
during  the  past  year.  Among  such 
stores,  salaries  and  personnel  were 
most  frequently  mentioned  —  often, 
however,  with  the  explanation  that 
better  organization  work  had  made 
economies  possible.  Perhaps  signifi¬ 
cant  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
34  per  cent  of  the  stores  say  they  have 
adopted  expense  center  accounting, 
and  another  24  per  cent  say  they  are 
considering  it. 

Expense  reductions  were  also  re¬ 
ported  in  advertising  and  promotion, 
and  in  a  few  cases  in  services  and  sup¬ 
plies.  A  fortunate  handful  report^ 
reducing  exfienses  in  all  areas. 


Judging  RmuHs.  Contrary  to  beliefs 
held  by  some  critics  of  department 
store  methods,  store  heads  do  not  in¬ 
variably  use  net  profit  as  their  sole 
guide  in  judging  a  department’s  per¬ 
formance.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
big-ticket  departments,  the  dollar  con¬ 
tribution,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  net  profit  figure,  is  used  by 
a  substantial  number.  (See  Table  12.) 

In  handling  their  accounting  for 
tax  purposes,  however,  the  stores  have 
not  yet  switched  to  the  4-5-4  calendar 
in  large  numbers.  (This  is  a  calendar 
with  three  “months”  of  four,  five  and 
four  weeks  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year.)  Twenty  jier  cent  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  use  this  calendar;  another 
seven  per  cent  are  considering  it. 

Executive  Travel.  Executive  travel  ex¬ 
pense  has  increased  noticeably  in  three 
out  of  every  10  reporting  stores.  Where 
an  increase  is  reported,  it  is  usually 
laid  at  the  door  of  increased  travel 
costs,  not  to  more  travel. 

Three  out  of  four  of  the  reporting 
stores  say  they  set  p)er  diem  living  ex¬ 
penses  for  travelers.  Allowances  (Table 
13)  are  usually  between  $15  and  $20 
a  day,  the  median  being  $17.33  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  $18.37  in  apparel 
specialty  stores. 

Customer  Services.  One  in  every  four 
of  the  re|X)rting  stores  found  it  fjossi- 
ble  during  the  past  year  to  charge  for 
or  restrict  one  or  more  customer  serv¬ 
ices  that  it  formerly  gave  free.  Men¬ 
tioned  most  frequently  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  were  C.  O.  D.  transactions  and 
gift  wrappings.  Also  mentioned  by 
some  of  the  stores  were;  alteration  of 
men’s  wear;  parcel  post;  delivery. 

However,  other  replies  show  that 
the  customer  still  gets  a  good  deal  free. 
Table  14  shows  that  men’s  alterations 
and  C.  O.  D.  transactions  are  general¬ 
ly  free:  that  gift  wraps  are  free  or  on 
a  restricted  basis;  that  parcel  post  is 
charged  for  by  more  than  half. 

Sal«s  Taxes;  Laws.  Seven  out  of  10  of 
the  reporting  stores  say  that  state  re¬ 
tail  sales  taxes  prevail  in  their  areas; 
only  one  in  seven  has  a  city  retail  sales 
tax  to  contend  with.  The  state  levy  is 
typically  two  per  cent,  as  reported  by 
these  stores:  the  city  tax.  one  per  cent. 
Out  of  every  eight  reporting  stores. 


one  says  that  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  sales  tax  rates  in  1955; 
two  say  an  increase  is  pending. 

A  question  on  action  taken  with  re- 
sf>ect  to  possible  national  legislation 
reveals  the  merchants  in  this  survey 
as  conscientious  writers  to  Congress. 
Seven  out  of  every  10  store  heads  say 
they  have  contacted  their  Congress¬ 
men  about  the  repeal  of  Public  Law 
199  (concerning  parcel  post  regula¬ 
tions)  and  an  equal  number  say  they 
have  done  so  on  retaining  the  retail 
exemption  from  wage-hour  laws. 

Stimulating  Downtown  Solos.  The  re¬ 
porting  stores  were  asked  to  indicate 
what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  in 
their  cities  to  stimulate  retail  business 
in  the  downtown  area.  As  Table  15 
shows,  there  are  a  good  many  business- 
sponsored  programs  to  promote  down¬ 
town  shopping;  there  is  some  effort  on 
the  part  of  business  toward  moderniz¬ 
ing  downtown,  and  there  is  activity 
by  business  and  city  authorities  to  im¬ 
prove  shopping  facilities. 

Suburban  Canters.  The  re{x>rting 
store  heads  were  also  asked  for  a  mer¬ 
chants’  eye  view  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  demand  for  suburban  shopping 
centers  is  being  met.  In  terms  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  resp>ective  areas,  half 
the  store  heads  said  there  were  “just 
about  enough.”  The  remainder  were 
evenly  divided  as  to  whether  there  was 
room  for  more  or  more  than  needed. 

Branch  Stores.  Even  though  many  of 
them  have  enough  suburban  centers 
in  their  communities  right  now,  the 
reporting  stotes  are  branching  out- 
many  of  them  into  suburban  centers. 
One  in  every  10  stores  reports  plans 
for  opening  a  branch  this  year,  usually 
in  a  suburban  center. 

Three  in  every  10  of  the  reporting 
stores  already  have  at  least  one  branch. 
Among  the  branch-owning  stores,  20 
per  cent  say  their  branches  do  most  of 
their  own  receiving  and  marking  and 
another  14  per  cent  say  the  branches 
do  about  half.  On  the  score  of  buying, 
the  branches  are  less  independent;  15 
per  cent  of  the  stores  let  their  branches 
do  most  of  their  own  buying,  and 
another  eight  per  cent  have  them  do 
about  half.  In  the  rest,  the  main  stores 
do  practically  all. 
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VINCENT  C  A.  BITTER 

Re-elecced  chairn;?!!  of 
Controllers’  Congress 


First  reports  on  how  production  unit 
accounting  has  led  to  expense-cutting  changes 
in  store  system.  .  .  .  And  a  variety  of 
how-to-do-it  discussions  on  budget  control, 
paperwork,  taxes,  insurance,  statistical  reporting 
and  sales  forecasting. 
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New  Techniques 
for  Retail  Control 


T^RDGA  controllers  met  for  their 
^  S5th  annual  convention  last  month 
in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  that 
has  hardly  been  matched  in  the  past 
10  years.  They  have  had  equally  am¬ 
bitious  sales  forecasts  in  their  port¬ 
folios  in  the  immediate  past,  but 
rarely  have  they  seemed  so  confident 
that  they  were  in  sight  of  getting  the 
expense  problem  under  control.  This 
confidence  was  largely  traceable  to  the 
introduction  of  expense  center  and 
production  unit  accounting,  and  it 
was  well  fortified  by  a  handful  of  case 
histories  from  stores  that  have  had 
experience  with  the  system. 

The  controllers  met  for  four  days, 
at  Wentworth  -  by  -  the  -  Sea  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  followed  their  well- 
established  tradition  of  alternating 
work  sessions  with  recreation.  Golf, 
boating,  sightseeing,  square  dances 
and  a  clambake  all  figured  in  this 
year’s  program. 

They  re-elected  their  chairman,  Vin¬ 
cent  C.  A.  Bitter,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  Peck  &  Peck,  to  a  second 
term.  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  controller. 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  was 
elected  a  director  and  also  first  vice 
chairman,  succeeding  Edwin  M.  Marks, 
controller,  J.  Goldsmith  8c  Sons  Co.; 
Herbert  Schachtschneider,  controller, 
Ed.  Schuster  8:  Co.,  was  named  second 
vice  chairman  to  succeed  Reese  M. 
Williams,  secretary-controller,  I.  Mag- 


nin  8c  Co.,  and  Edward  B.  Cagle,  con¬ 
troller,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Schachtschneider  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  six  other 
new  directors  were  elected  to  the 
board.  They  are:  Raymond  F.  Copes, 
controls  manager,  Meier  8c  Frank;  Sol 
Freed,  formerly  with  Ben  Wolfman, 
Inc.,  now  controller.  Popular  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  El  Paso;  Luther  Hemphill, 
vice  president  and  controller,  Chas. 
Stevens,  Chicago;  John  Paynter,  con¬ 
troller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company; 
and  Sam  Shafer,  controller.  The 
May  Co. 

Expense  Center  Facts 

OE  I'TER  expense  control  alone  can 
^  lift  the  average  department  store 
profit  figure  to  six  or  eight  per  cent 
before  taxes,  said  Robert  B.  Wolfe, 
retail  consultant,  at  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  session  on  expense  center 
and  production  unit  accounting.  But 
Wolfe,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  move 
to  establish  these  systems  of  account¬ 
ing  throughout  this  trade,  said,  he 
feared  that  some  retailers  tend  to  re¬ 
gard  production  unit  accounting  as  an 
expense  cutter  in  itself,  and  would 
consequently  realize  no  profit  im¬ 
provement  from  it. 

“It  is  only  a  tool,’’  he  said,  “and  like 
any  tool  it  must  be  used  to  be  useful. 


.  .  .  There  are  some  who  realize  that 
an  accounting  method  will  not  in  it¬ 
self  save  expense.  There  are  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  will  adopt  the 
technique  and  then  not  use  it.  A  year 
or  two  from  now,  these  will  be  saying 
in  disappointment,  ‘We  put  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  into  our  store 
and  it  hasn’t  saved  us  a  dime’.’’ 

Wolfe’s  methodical  and  blunt  analy¬ 
sis  of  what  lies  between  the  average 
store  and  a  successful  cost-cutting  pro¬ 
gram  appears  in  full  on  page  16. 

One  Year  at  Forbes  &  Wallace.  Forbes 
8:  Wallace  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  set  up 
expense  center  accounting  and  pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting  in  February, 
1953;  and  one  year  later  began  the  re¬ 
organization  of  1 1  high  cost  work  cen¬ 
ters,  chiefly  in  the  control  division. 
Ralph  M.  Little,  store  controller,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  convention  that  figures 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
showed  they  had  cut  down  the  number 
of  people  required  in  these  centers  by 
27.4  per  cent. 

Production  unit  accounting,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  did  not  produce  this  result 
automatically.  Extensive  changes  in 
procedures  were  made  in  the  centers, 
new  mechanical  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  office  layouts  were  re¬ 
planned  to  achieve  a  smoother,  speed¬ 
ier  flow  of  paper  work. 

Forbes  8c  Wallace  installed  the  new 
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jccounting  procedures  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Expense  Center  Accounting 
Manual  was  generally  available.  The 
itore  worked  from  an  interim  manual 
ffeated  by  Robert  B.  Wolfe.  For  pro¬ 
ductivity  comparisons  it  had  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  limited  number  of  stores 
which  have  been  operating  on  the 
expense  center  basis  in  recent  years. 
Inter-store  comparisons  will  soon  be 
much  more  comprehensive  and  gener¬ 
ally  available,  and  Little  made  this 
point  about  them: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  have  standards. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  the 
standard  results  were  obtained."  He 
urged  that  provisions  be  made  for 
stores  to  exchange  their  expense-cut¬ 
ting  experience  as  well  as  their  figures 
on  the  results. 


team.  Sam  Fianel,  recently  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  with  new  officers:  Herbert  Schachtschneider,  second  vice  chairman;  Walden 
P.  Hobbs,  first  vice  chairman,  and  Edward  B.  Cagle,  secretary-treasurer.  Vincent 
C.  A.  Bitter,  unable  to  attend  the  convention,  was  re-elected  chairman. 


Thr*«  Months  at  Innes.  The  point  that 
production  unit  accounting  of  itself 
will  not  increase  efficiency  also  was 
stressed  by  William  Purdin,  operating 
manager  of  Innes,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
But  he,  too,  had  a  case  history  to  show 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  when 
production  unit  accounting,  which 
spotlights  inefficient,  high  cost  opera¬ 
tions,  is  followed  up  by  intelligent  an¬ 
alysis  and  re-organization. 

Purdin’s  rep>ort  concerned  the  sales 
audit  operation  at  Innes.  This  depart¬ 
ment  started  off  with  a  production 
record  much  better  than  the  average: 
209  units  per  hour  as  against  a  com¬ 
mon  figure  in  the  Harvard  Report  of 
170  and  a  top  Harvard  figure  of  196. 

At  the  Denver  seminar  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  in  April,  Purdin 
learned,  however,  that  some  stores  were 
getting  even  better  results  than  his 
own.  He  immediately  started  checking 
up  on  his  procedures.  ("If  production 
unit  accounting  accomplishes  nothing 
more  than  requiring  us  to  examine 
and  re-evaluate  our  present  systems,” 
he  commented,  “I  predict  that  its  im¬ 
pact  on  the  retail  industry  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.’’) 

Now  the  whole  sales  audit  system 
at  Innes  has  been  re-designed,  and 
Purdin  says  the  new  system  will: 

“  (1)  Reduce  the  ledger  cards  to 
which  we  post  from  over  800  to  178; 
(2)  reduce  our  daily  comptometer 
pickups  from  over  15,000  to  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000,  and  (3)  reduce  our  post- 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


ACHIEVEMENT  TROPHY  went  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Controllers’ 
Group  this  year,  and  was  accepted  by  Reese  Williams  (center),  secretary-controller 
of  I.  Magnin  &  Co.  Abe  Hackman  (left),  controller  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
made  the  presentation.  The  Milwaukee  Retail  Control  Group,  represented  (right) 
by  Leonard  C.  Hobert,  Gimbel’s  controller,  placed  second  in  the  contest,  and  the 
National  Capital  Group  of  Canitrollers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  third. 


ision. 


gures 


nters, 


RAYMOND  F.  COPES  and  Mrs.  Copes  were  presented  with  a  silver  service, 
parting  gift  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  George  W.  Hall,  vice  president  and 
controller  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  made  the  presentation.  Copes 
was  general  manager  of  the  Congress  for  five  years;  he  resigned  three  months 
ago  to  join  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon,  as  controls  manager. 
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What  Keeps  Expense  Rates  High 


By  Robert  B.  Wolfe,  Retail  Consultant 


HAVE  isolated  seven  conditions  which  I  call  the  fac- 


tors  in  the  problem  of  exp)ense  reduction.  They  are 
obstacles  to  lower  expense  rates.  Some  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  some  degree  in  all  stores.  All  of  them  are 
present  in  a  high  degree  in  what  we  call  the  typical 
store— that  is,  the  store  with  the  typical  expense  rate  of 
33  f)er  cent.  I  will  first  names  these  seven  obstacles, 
then  return  and  elaborate  somewhat  on  each  of  them. 
They  are: 

1.  Out-moded  operating  policies,  obsolete  methods, 
and  inadequate  equipment. 

2.  Insufficient  or  incompetent  supervision. 

3.  The  faulty  perspective  in  which  store  heads  see  the 
expense  problem. 

4.  Inadequate  accounting  techniques. 

5.  Lack  of  standards  of  performance. 

6.  The  narrow  experience  of  key  store  executives. 

7.  The  pressure  of  time  on  those  same  key  store  ex- 


These  seven  obstacles  I  group  into  three  categories. 
The  three  categories  are: 


Category  I— the  conditions  that  actually  cause  the 
expenses  to  be  higher  than  they  need  be. 


in  savings  in  three  years.  Of  course,  no  equipment  can 
satisfy  this  requirement  except  by  re-engineering  the  pro- 
cedures  which  use  the  equipment.  On  the  opposite  course, 
much  of  industry  will  buy  ten-year  equipment  if  it  will 
pay  its  way  in  nine  years. 

2.  Insufficient  or  incompetent  supervision.  A  certain 
store  was  being  cleaned  by  a  staff  of  30  people  for  a 
productivity  of  .79.  The  job  description  of  the  supervisor 
said  “watch  the  main  door,  sweep  in  the  area  of  the  main 
door.”  This  of  course  meant  that  there  was  no  super¬ 
vision  of  the  other  29  cleaners.  The  job  was  re-organized 
to  be  done  by  18  people,  including  a  full-time  supervisor 
who  does  nothing  but  supervise.  He  does  the  job,  not 
with  18  people,  but  with  16,  for  a  productivity  of  1.38, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  this  point  very  adequately. 

If  supervision  is  incompetent,  it  is  hardly  the  supervis 
ors  who  are  to  blame.  The  fact  is  that  few  stores  havt 
troubled  to  explain  the  duties  and  responsibilities  ol 
supervision  to  them,  and  have  made  them  sujrervison 
without  having  taught  them  the  techniques  of  super 


Cafegoiy  2— the  conditions  that  have  permitted  the 
first  category  of  obstacles  to  persist. 


I.  Out-moded  policies,  obsolete  methods,  and  inade¬ 
quate  equipment.  Many  of  the  policies  which  control  the 
operations  of  stores  are  being  dictated  from  the  grave. 
They  persist  because  they  were  laid  down  by  the  founder. 
Often  they  were  laid  down  in  an  era  when  conditions 
were  greatly  different  from  what  they  are  today,  but  they 
have  not  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  A  certain  store  has  the  policy  that  all  vendors’ 
invoices  must  be  signed  by  the  buyers,  even  though  mod¬ 
em  accounts  payable  practice  p>ermits  clean  bills  to  pass 
without  the  buyers’  signature.  The  jxrlicy  was  established 
at  a  time  when  clerical  wages  were  $12  a  week  or  less. 
Now  that  the  wage  for  the  same  clerical  job  is  $45  or 
more  in  that  store,  the  policy  still  exists.  The  explana¬ 
tion?  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  store.  It  is  a 
jxjlicy  that  was  established  by  the  founder. 

If  policies  have  not  been  modernized  to  meet  changed 
conditions,  neither  have  methods  been  re-engineered  to 
incorporate  recent  improvements  in  technical  knowledge. 
Cycle  billing  is  a  proven  technique  of  more  than  ten  years 
standing,  yet  it  is  probable  that  more  stores  are  using  the 
old-fashioned  descriptive  month-end  billing  today  than 
are  using  cycle  billing. 

Modern  equipment  has  a  hard  time  getting  into  the 
stores  because  of  the  stipulations  the  stores  make  before 
they  will  buy  equipment.  A  rule  of  thumb  in  general  use 
is  that  stores  will  buy  equipment  that  will  pay  for  itself 
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I.  The  faulty  perspective  in  which  store  heads  see  fht 
expense  problem.  Gross  margin  in  the  typical  store  is 
about  36  per  cent  and  the  expense  rate  about  33  per  cent 
—a  very  narrow  spread.  It  is  dangerously  narrow  because 
sometimes  in  individual  stores,  the  expense  rate  breaks 
through  gross  margin  and  there  is  a  merchandising  loss 
The  narrowness  of  the  spread  indicates  that  as  far  as  the 
net  profit  is  concerned,  the  job  of  spending  the  expense 
dollar  is  co-equal  in  importance  with  the  one  of  earning 
it  through  gross  margin.  Yet,  if  you  will  quickly  review 
in  your  minds  the  amount  of  management  effort  that 
goes  into  the  earning  of  gross  margin  dollars,  you  will 
find  it  in  striking  contrast  with  the  relatively  little  man¬ 
agement  effort  that  is  applied  to  managing  the  expense 
dollars.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  top-management 
people  are  traditionally  merchants;  they  get  their  training 
in  merchandising,  and  that  is  where  their  interest  lies. 

If  managements  hesitate  to  move  in  on  expense  prob¬ 
lems  because  they  lack  specific  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
neither  do  they  delegate  responsibility— even  in  funda¬ 
mentals— to  others  who  are  better  equipped  to  cope  with 
them.  Some  time  ago  in  meeting  with  the  controllers  oi 
12  large  stores,  I  learned  that  only  one  of  them  had  th« 
authority  to  introduce  Production  Unit  Accounting  into 
his  store.  All  of  the  others  said  they  would  require  man¬ 
agement  approval.  And  this  in  a  field  that  is  specifically 
the  province  of  the  controller  and  in  which  very  few  store 
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heads  woultl  lay  claim  to  even  the  niininium  o£  knowledge. 

Top  management  sets  the  pace  for  the  store.  If  it  does 
not  itscll  energize  the  program  for  expense  reduction, 
nor  delegate  the  authority  to  someone  else,  there  will  be 
no  program.  But  when  managements  move  into  the 
expense  problem  with  the  same  vigor  that  they  bring  to 
a  merdiandising  problem  of  comparable  importance, 
then  the  results  are  truly  gratifying. 

2.  Inadequate  accounting  techniques.  I'he  recently 
demised  expense  classification  manual  was  tleveloped  for 
a  specific  purpose— to  provide  a  uniform  basis  for  the 
classification  and  distribution  of  exjjense.  At  the  time  it 
was  developed,  that  was  the  primary  need  of  the  stores. 

It  served  that  purpose  very  well. 

During  the  life  of  that  manual,  the  stores  passed 
through  a  major  depression  and  a  war.  During  that 
period,  wages  advanced  from  $14  or  $15  per  week  to  .$40 
or  $50,  while  other  operating  costs  advanced  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  primary  need  of  the  stores  changed  from  ex¬ 
pense  classification  to  expense  control.  The  manual,  not 
having  been  designed  for  expense  control,  was  no  longer 
adequate.  It  had  outlived  its  usefulness  in  fact  by  about 
1939  and  would  probably  have  been  retired  then  had 
there  been  something  better  available  to  replace  it. 

Now  we  have  Expense  Center  .\ccounting,  which  is  a 
better  way  of  classifying  expense,  and  PrcHluction  Unit 
•Accounting,  which  is  a  tool  for  expense  control  and 
reduction. 

This  one  condition— inadequate  accounting  techniques 
-of  the  seven  conditions  which  I  am  describing  has  now 
been  corrected.  It  is  the  only  one.  But  it  is  fundamental, 
and  its  correction  ojjens  the  way  to  the  correction  of  the 
rest  of  them. 

3.  Lack  of  standards  of  performance.  Expense  results 
are  good  or  bad  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Since  the  stores 
have  not  had  anything  they  could  relate  their  jierform- 
ances  to,  poor  performances  have  been  permitted  to  per¬ 
sist  simply  because  they  could  not  he  recognized  as  poor 
performances.  You  will  find  your  own  productivity  results 
to  be  interesting  but  not  compelling;  you  will  feel  the 
compulsion  to  do  something  about  them  only  when  you 
are  able  to  compare  them  with  some  valid  standard  that 
indicates  that  a  much  better  performance  is  possible. 

You  may  use  your  own  productivity  results  to  apply 
pressure  on  your  operations  and  thereby  improve  your 
expense  jierformance.  You  may  watch  sales  audit  pro¬ 
ductivity,  for  example,  rise  from  150  units  an  hour  to 
170.  This  is  an  improvement,  but  it  is  also  the  groundwork 
for  a  dangerous  complacency  that  may  deprive  you  of 
still  larger  potential  savings.  These  larger  savings  will  be 
realized  only  when  you  learn  that  other  stores  achieve  a 
productivity  of  270  or  better.  Only  then  will  you  feel  the 
compulsion  to  thoroughly  examine  and  re-organize  your 
audit  procedures  to  produce  the  higher  figure. 

The  best  possible  standards  are  the  performance  rec¬ 
ords  of  other  stores  because  the  evidence  is  before  your 
eyes  that  the  standards  are  attainable. 


Category  3— the  conditions  that  will  permit  obstacles 
in  Category  1  to  persist  even  though 
those  in  Category  2  have  been  overcome. 

1.  The  narrow  experience  of  key  store  personnel.  To 

know  that  an  audit  productivity  of  270  units  per  hour  is 
jxissible,  or  to  know  the  potential  of  any  of  the  other 
picKluction  expense  centers  is  useful,  but  before  you  can 
expect  to  duplicate  it  in  your  own  store,  you  must  know 
how  it  is  done. 

Most  stores  have  the  prolicy  of  promotion  from  within 
the  organization.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  it  as  a  policy 
when  1  j>oint  out  that  it  has  the  obvious  defect  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  key  personnel  to  the  one,  or  at  most, 
a  very  few  stores.  They  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  methods  that  produce  the  good  results  in  other 
stores,  and  if  they  have  had  some  degree  of  opportunity 
to  study  perfbrmances  in  other  stores,  they  have  not  had 
the  assurance  that  they  were  studying  the  best  {rerform- 
ances  Ijecause  we  have  had  no  way,  prior  to  Production 
Unit  Accounting,  to  measure  and  evaluate  a  performance. 

Original  procedures  may  be  designed  by  competent 
organizers,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  them  accept¬ 
ed.  They  bear  the  stigma  of  newness.  The  procedures 
of  other  stores  are  more  readily  acceptable  because,  like 
the  standards  of  performance,  the  evidence  is  before  your 
eyes  that  they  work. 

2.  The  pressure  of  time  on  those  same  key  personnel. 

Many  a  usefid  project  is  languishing  right  now,  while  it 
waits  for  the  key  executive  to  find  the  time  to  push  it 
through  to  completion. 

There  are  about  35  prcxluction  expense  centers  in  the 
store,  and  in  the  typical  store,  most  if  not  all  of  them 
need  to  be  successfully  undertaken  by  a  management 
echelon  that  finds  its  calendar  already  full  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  duties  of  administration. 

To  summarize:  Inertia  is  the  tendency  of  a  thing  to 
continue  in  its  present  state.  It  is  inertia  that  holds  the 
high  expense  rates  up.  You  will  have  broken  the  grip  of 
inertia  when  you  have  destroyed  the  forces  which  created 
it.  Specifically,  you  must: 

1.  Stimulate  your  top  managements  into  assuming 
active  and  vigorous  leadership  of  a  campaign  to  reduce 
exjjenses  by  a  substantial  amount. 

2.  Introduce  Production  Unit  Accounting  into  your 
store  and  learn  to  use  it  well. 

3.  Set  up  worth-while  objectives  for  each  expense 
center  as  a  result  of  studying  the  performances  of  other 
stores. 

4.  Provide  a  means  of  learning  how  those  other  stores 
obtain  the  better  results. 

5.  Provide  the  time  to  study,  plan  and  execute  the 
necessary  job  re-organizations  in  your  own  store. 

When  you  have  done  these  things,  the  conditions  of 
Category  1  will  disappear  and  you  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
fortably  regard  a  net  profit  figure  of  six  to  eight  p>er  cent 
before  taxes. 
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ings  from  over  4,000  to  about  2,000.” 

The  end  result  is  expected  to  be  an 
increase  in  production  to  about  250 
units  an  hour;  a  reduction  of  audit 
costs  to  about  .1 1  per  cent  of  sales,  and 
an  annual  saving  of  at  least  $2,000. 


THE  COMPLETE  CONTROLLER 

HE  general  merchandise  manager 
of  a  department  store  may  be  the 
most  highly  paid  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  person  on  the  level  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  president,  but  it’s  the 
controller  who’s  likely  to  be  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  most  valued  assistant  and  trust¬ 
ed  advisor.  Furthermore,  said  Carl 
Schmalz,  president  of  R.  H.  Stearns  & 
Co.,  the  controller  has  “a  very  good 
chance  ...  of  getting  himself  into  the 
position  where  the  directors  sometimes 
will  think  he  is  the  best  person  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  president.” 

Th«  Defined  Job.  Schmalz.  who  was 
himself  a  controller,  spoke  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  C.  C.  convention,  on 
the  topic,  “The  Controller’s  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  President.”  Outlining  the 
functions  of  a  controller,  he  said  they 
are  to  provide:  (1)  efficient  accounting, 
record  keeping  and  office  management; 
(2)  intelligent  and  imaginative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  figures  his  office  pro¬ 
duces;  and  (3)  intelligent  handling  of 
the  organization’s  tax,  insurance  and 
general  financial  interests. 

While  financial  problems  may  be 
considered  the  treasurer’s  rather  than 
the  controller’s  responsibility,  the  fact 
is,  said  Schmalz,  that  “many  controllers 
are  in  effect  treasurers  whether  they 
have  the  title  or  not,  and  most  con¬ 
trollers  hope  sometime  to  have  the  title 
and  the  responsibility.” 

Th«  Broader  Role.  The  special  op¬ 
portunity  the  controller  has  for  devel¬ 
opment,  Schmalz  continued,  lies  in  his 
relationship  to  the  store  president.  The 
chief  executive  of  any  business  needs 
an  assistant  who  can  gather  and  inter¬ 
pret  facts,  take  full  responsibility  for 
minor  decisions,  and  organize  the  data 
and  offer  tentative  conclusions  where 
major  decisions  are  involved. 

“The  controller,”  said  Schmalz, 
“should  be  well  fitted  by  temperament, 
much  as  some  engineers  are,  to  produce 
facts;  to  reason  soundly;  to  distinguish 
between  conclusions  that  are  merely 
plausible  and  those  that  are  really  cor¬ 
rect;  to  develop  conclusions  in  imagi¬ 
native  ways,  and  to  have  some  daring.” 


M.O.R.  Methods 

nPHE  new  general  manager  of  the 
*  Controllers’  Congress,  Sam  Flanel, 
discussed  the  reasons  why,  this  year 
and  last  year,  the  results  of  department 
and  specialty  stores  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  tables  in  the  De¬ 
partmental  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results.  The  decision  to  com¬ 
bine  the  figures  was,  in  fact,  forced 
upon  the  Congress  because  the  small 
sp>ecialty  store  sample  was  spread  very 
thin  when  the  M.  O.  R.  was  expanded 
to  cover  300  departments. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  M.  O.  R.  figures  now 
can  be  considered  valid  for  specialty 
store  comparisons.  Flanel  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  present  method  is  at  least 
as  valid  as  the  old  one.  He  reported 
that  a  number  of  specialty  stores  have 
compared  each  of  their  departmental 
results  with  the  new  M.  O.  R.’s  typical 
and  middle  range  tables  and  have 
found  the  pattern  “almost  identical  to 
that  resulting  from  comparisons  when 
the  so-called  specialty  stores  data  were 
published  in  separate  tables.” 

Flaws  in  Separation.  Flanel  suggested 
that  the  traditional  separation  of  the 
specialty  store  figures  from  the  others 
might  well  be  open  to  more  pertinent 
criticism.  For  one  thing,  the  identify¬ 
ing  differences  between  specialty  and 
department  stores  never  were  defined. 
The  practice  was  to  allow  stores  to 
classify  themselves.  “We’ve  known  of 
stores,”  he  said,  “that  are  generally 
thought  to  be  department  stores  which 
classified  themselves  as  specialty  stores 
and,  of  course,  the  reverse  also  was 
true.  We  have  seen  stores  reporting 
themselves  as  department  stores  one 
year  and  as  specialty  stores  the  next 
year.  How  scientific  is  that  method  of 
classification? 

“It  all  boils  down  to  this,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “Unless  and  until  there  is 
greatly  expanded  specialty  store  coop¬ 
eration,  we  are  faced  with  the  alterna¬ 
tives  of  going  back  to  the  old  method 
of  artificially  forcing  data  into  the  old 
group  of  departments  or  of  consoli¬ 
dating  sjjecialty  store  and  department 
store  results.  I  don’t  think  there  is  too 
much  harm  in  utilizing  our  present 
method.  For  those  ratios  where  there 
are  significant  differences— specifically. 


dollar  sales  per  cent  to  total  store  and 
selling  area  per  cent  to  total  siore- 
we  have  provided  separate  tables.” 

Is  the  M.  O.  R.  Necessary?  Some  time 
ago  there  was  a  flare-up  of  controveny 
about  department  store  operation 
guides  that  reached  its  height  in  the 
fanciful  proposition  that  the  M.  O.  R. 
should  be  abolished.  There  were  two 
parts  to  the  argument:  (1)  that  stores 
are  satisfied  to  match  M.  O.  R.  figures, 
and  (2)  that  the  M.  O.  R.  figures 
should  rightly  be  contribution  rather 
than  net  profit  calculations.  Speaking 
of  the  first  criticism,  Flanel  said  that 
misapplication  of  the  M.  O.  R.  medi¬ 
an  figures  by  some  stores  is  hardly  a 
good  argument  for  depriving  others  of 
the  opportunity  to  use  them  properly. 

He  recognized  the  growing  interest 
in  contribution  statistics,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  M.  O.  R.  contains  all  the 
elements  to  enable  stores  to  make  com¬ 
putations  on  this  basis.  An  extended 
application  of  such  an  analysis  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  M.  O.  R.,  where 
the  results  of  selected  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  are  compared,  using 
four  variations  of  the  contribution 
technique.  But  the  idea  that  the 
M.  O.  R.  itself  should  be  presented  in 
the  form  of  contribution  statistics  is 
impractical,  said  Flanel,  as  long  as 
opinion  is  so  sharply  divided  within 
the  trade  on  the  value  and  validity  of 
the  contribution  approach. 

Budget  Control 

I^VERY  department  manager  at  the 
^  J.  W.  Robinson  Company  knows 
how  to  plan  and  control  his  expenses 
on  a  variable  budget  basis.  How  this 
has  been  accomplished  was  described 
by  Harry  W.  Krotz,  Jr.,  the  store’s 
treasurer.  His  subject  was  the  use  of 
break-even  for  profit  planning,  and  he 
emphasized  that  break-even  point  con¬ 
trol  can  be  achieved  only  “if  each  de¬ 
partment  manager  and  buyer  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  achieving  his  budget,  which 
is  his  portion  of  the  company  profit 
plan.” 

The  first  step  in  budget  control  is 
to  establish  single  responsibility  for 
every  expense  line.  At  Robinson’s,  74 
expense  centers  were  established  and 
an  18-month  expense  history  of  the 
company  was  set  up.  Then  accounts 
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CHART  A.  The  formula  for  this  department  allows  $2,000  of  fixed  expense;  plotted  from  this  point  the 
budget  line  shows  allowable  expense  at  various  volume  levels.  On  this  chart  the  uncircled  numbers  indi¬ 
cate  months  last  year,  the  circled  figures  stand  for  months  through  May  of  this  year.  This  graphic  method 
is  a  cure  for  the  complacency  likely  to  result  from  a  simple  comparison  of  expense  percentages  as  such.  For 
example,  at  last  year’s  December  volume  level,  an  expense  of  7.6  per  cent  of  sales  is  way  above  the  budget 
line,  while  10  per  cent  of  sales  in  March  was  100  per  cent  budget  performance. 


and  amounts  were  sorted  hy  the  ex¬ 
pense  center  numbers  to  which  they 
had  been  assigned.  These  histories  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  the  variable  budget 
control  of  expenses  in  each  center. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program 
was  a  four-to-six-hour  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  members  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervisory  staffs.  They 
learned  the  different  types  of  costs; 
fixed,  variable,  and  the  semi-variable, 
which  contain  elements  of  both,  and 
are  the  most  common  type  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

“Our  selling  departments,  which  are 
in  effect  Expense  Centers,  are  a  good 
example  of  stand-by  ami  variable 
costs,”  said  Krotz.  “If,  for  example, 
our  selling  quota  is  $150  per  eight 
hour  selling  day  in  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  at  a  particular  time  of  year, 
the  number  of  salespeople  needed 
would  I  e  tletermined  by  dividing  the 
planned  sales  by  the  standard.  How¬ 
ever,  if  six  people  are  required  to  man 
the  area  in  order  to  protect  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  would  be  your  selling 
cost  for  any  volume  of  sales  up  to  $900 


|jer  day.  .  .  .  Ihe  variable  expense 
would  be  determined  at  the  rate  of 
one  person,  on  an  average,  for  every 
$150  of  volume  above  the  $900  of 
volume  which  the  six  people  could 
handle.” 

For  each  exfiense  center,  the  18- 
months  expense  history  is  plotted  on 
a  graph.  In  the  case  of  a  selling  ile- 
partment,  the  monthly  figures  are  net 
sales,  total  expense,  and  j^er  cent  to 
sales.  The  manager’s  total  expense 
budget  for  his  center  is  controlled  by 
a  formula  of  a  certain  amount  of 
standby  cost  plus  a  variable  allowance 
per  dollar  of  sales  volume.  The  super¬ 
visor  helps  set  his  own  budget  line  and 
learns  how  to  compute  his  own  form¬ 
ula.  (See  Chart  A.)  “This  is  impor¬ 
tant,”  said  Krotz,  “because  once  he 
has  built  and  agreed  to  his  own  bud¬ 
get,  he  will  usually  do  everything  he 
can  to  live  within  it.” 

Of  the  several  advantages  of  the 
variable  budget,  Krotz  stressed  this 
one:  the  effect  of  performance  is  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  effect  of  volume  in 
evaluating  a  manager's  performance. 


Referring  again  to  the  charted  jier- 
formance  of  a  hypothetical  depart¬ 
ment  (Chart  A),  he  pointed  out  that 
an  achieved  7.6  per  cent  of  sales  in 
one  month  (December),  was  actually 
a  budget  realization  of  only  85  per 
cent,  while  a  10  per  cent  to  sales  in 
another  month  (March)  was  100  per 
rent  budgeting. 

“Most  department  store  manage¬ 
ments,”  he  said,  “are  lulled  into  com¬ 
placency  by  a  low  percentage  of  ex- 
{jenses  to  sales  in  November  and  De- 
cr.nber,  caused  purely  by  volume. 
These  months,  plus  January,  where  a 
rapid  cutback  is  necessary,  offer  far 
more  opportunity  for  cost  reduction 
than  all  the  other  months  of  the  year 
put  together.  The  job  is  easy  once 
management  knows  where  its  excess  is 
by  expense  center  and  once  several 
hundred  managers  know  it  and  are 
doing  their  parts  to  eliminate  it.  Later 
hiring,  better  and  shorter  training 
periods,  better  productivity  and  par¬ 
ticularly  better  flexibility  of  help  to 
meet  p>eaks  and  valleys  in  workload 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Now!  New!  What’lyo 


The  New  Model  205 
MicrofUm  Recorder 

For  situations  where  you 
want  a  separate  recorder, 
we  recommend  this  compact 
equipment.  It’s  actually  a 
Micro-Twin  with  the 
Reader  removed,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  you  extra  working 
space.  See  right-hand  col¬ 
umn  for  details. 


The  Micro-Twin 
Recorder-Reader 

Here  is  the  revolutionary 
new  microhlming  machine 
that  has  put  the  penny  back 
into  business!  Imagine  .  .  . 
you  get  a  recorder  and 
reader  in  one  unit  for  less 
than  you’d  expect  to  pay 
for  a  recorder  alone! 


Iffou  have  ? 


The  New  Model  206 
Microfilm  Reader 

For  times  and  places'where 
separate  Readers  are 
needed.  This  handy  portable 
Reader  weighs  only  16 
pounds,  projects  8-,  16-,  or 
35-mm.  film  with  the  same 
lens  and  film  guide.  The  im¬ 
age  can  be  completely  ro¬ 
tated  on  the  reader  screen. 


We’ve  got  the  low-cost  answers 
to  your  microfilming  problems! 


Vhatever  your  needs,  Burroughs  and 
&  How^ell  bring  you  a  new,  mod- 
ra,  low-cost  line  of  microfilming 
i<iaipment  to  do  the  job  quickly, 
Efficiently  and  economically. 

lie  bellw  ether,  of  course,  is  the  mar- 
elous  Micro-Twin  Recorder-Reader 
one  unit.  Businesses  of  every  size 
End  description  find  it  gives  them  a 
iplete  microfilming  system  at  a 
Erice  never  before  possible— in  fact, 
if  less  than  they  had  expected  to  pay 
a  recorder  alone! 


Two  All-New  Products! 

Now,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
every  firm,  in  every  situation,  we 
proudly  present  the  new  Model  205 
Recorder  and  the  new  Model  206 
Reader.  These  great  new  units  give 
complete  flexibility  to  your  record¬ 
keeping  operations. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  when 
you  think  of  microfilming,  think  of 
Burroughs !  For  a  demonstration,  call 
our  nearest  branch  office— listed  in 
your  phone  directory.  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 


Look  at  these 
Burroughs-Bell  &  Howell 
microfilming  features! 

AUTOMATIC  ENDORSING  with 
the  new  automatic  check  en¬ 
dorser.  Clean,  fast,  easy,  accu¬ 
rate  endorsing  during  micro¬ 
filming.  No  more  partial 
endorsements  or  total  blanks. 
Always  complete,  distinct,  and 
in  the  proper  position. 
AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  with  the 
optional  Acro-Feeder.  Feeds 
documents  into  the  Micro- 
Twin  or  Model  205  Recorder 
as  fast  as  operator  can  pre¬ 
pare.  Fast  hand-feeding  at  a 
high  recording  speed,  too. 
EXCLUSIVE  INDEXING  METER 

facilitates  rapid  location  of 
desired  items.  One  dial  in¬ 
dicates  movement  of  film 
through  camera,  the  other 
shows  movement  of  film 
through  viewer. 

LOW  FILM  COST— Record  front 
and  back  of  document  side- 
by-side  simultaneously,  or 
print  down  one  half  of  film 
and  up  other  half. 

CHOICE  OF  LENSES— Either  37 
to  1  reduction  ratio  camera 
lens,  or  24  to  1  lens  for  hard- 
to-read  material,  is  available 
in  both  the  Micro-Twin  and 
Model  205  Recorder.  Your 
choice  of  interchangeable  37 
to  1  or  24  to  1  lenses  in  the 
Model  206  Reader  too. 

CLEAR  VIEWING— even  at  high 
noon!  And  to  make  facsimile 
prints  in  the  Micro-Twin,  just 
place  photocopy  paper  in  the 
viewer  and  process  the  print 
in  a  moment.  You  don’t  even 
need  a  darkroom! 


'Burroughs”  and  “Micro-Twin”  are  trade-marks 


are  means  by  which  managers  improve 
their  budget  realization  once  the  goal 
has  been  established.” 

Sales  Audit 

SIMPLIFYING  sales  audit  can  be 
synonymous  with  cutting  the  cost 
of  sales  audit,  it  was  indicated  at  a 
session  devoted  entirely  to  this  phase 
of  store  accounting.  Joseph  V.  Pati, 
controller  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston,  was  chairman,  and  Saul  D. 
Kass,  controller  of  Harzfeld’s,  Kansas 
City,  was  panel  chairman.  Speakers 
covered  the  problems  of  large,  medi¬ 
um-sized,  small,  and  specialty  stores. 

Most  complex  of  all  appeared  to  be 
the  specialty  store  problem,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Robert  M.  Jeffrey,  assistant 
controller  at  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas. 
There,  acce.>.sory  bars  write  sales  checks 
for  as  many  as  14  departments,  and 
ready-to-wear  sales  people  write  checks 
for  merchandise  in  many  departments 
besides  their  own.  Sales  are  audited 
by  departments,  then  by  clerks,  by  type 
of  sale,  by  accounts  receivable  control, 
and  finally,  in  the  case  of  cash  sales,  by 
cash.  Neiman-Marcus  sped  things  with 
IBM  bank  proof  machines  No.  803, 
that  give  32  distributions  and  sort 
sales  checks  automatically  to  ledger 
or  cycle. 

Pending  Sales.  The  sale  that  is  held 
up  p>ending  credit  check  usually  poses 
a  problem  in  sales  audit.  At  Neiman- 
Marcus,  the  sales  person  marks  a  spe¬ 
cial  symbol  on  the  check  and  sends 
original  and  duplicate  copies  to  the 
credit  office,  leaving  the  triplicate  with 
the  merchandise  in  the  cashier’s  sta¬ 
tion  and  making  a  note  of  the  “miss¬ 
ing”  check.  The  audit  office  gets  its 
copy  when  the  transaction  clears  with 
the  credit  office:  meantime,  the  cashier 
station  makes  sure  there  is  no  delay  in 
clearing  through  credit. 

The  small  store  problem  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Manuel  Liebowitz,  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  staff  at  Allied  Stores  Corp., 
New  York.  Said  Liebowitz:  “The 
problem  is  no  different  than  that  of  a 
large  store  except  that  the  small  store 
must  simplify  and  trim  its  demands  to 
its  pocketbook.”  On  the  other  hand, 
he  portrayed  the  small  store  as  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  better  operator  in- 


THE  BETTER  FIGURES 
OF  THE  BIGGER  STORES 

PRESENTING  highlights  of  the 
Harvard  Report  on  department 
store  results  in  1954,  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair  drew  special  attention  to  the  sales 
increases  of  the  larger  stores  and  their 
better  expense  performance.  The  Har¬ 
vard  figures  showed  a  two  per  cent 
sales  gain  for  department  stores  last 
year,  whereas  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  (and  the  M.  O.  R.)  reported 
sales  even  with  1953.  The  difference, 
said  McNair,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
larger  stores  are  better  represented 
than  low-volume  stores  in  the  Harvard 
sample. 

Big  Store  Gain:  5%.  "The  1954 
data,”  he  said,  “point  up  the  sharp  di- 
veigence  in  performance  between  the 
large  department  store  enterprises  and 
the  smaller  ones.  [There  was  a]  five  per 
cent  sales  increase  in  the  top  volume 
group:  no  sales  increase  at  all  in  the 
$2  to  $10  million  brackets;  sales  de¬ 
clines  for  concerns  under  $2  million. 

“On  margins,  the  large  stores  did  not 
appreciably  better  their  1953  perform¬ 
ance  and  enjoyed  no  very  marked  ad¬ 
vantage  over  companies  in  the  brackets 
from  $2  million  to  $20  million. 

Lowest  Expense  Rate.  “But  on  the 
total  expense  ratio  the  big  fellows  clear¬ 
ly  had  the  edge.  Disregarding  the  con¬ 
cerns  under  $500,000,  which  really  do 
not  fit  the  concept  of  full-fledged  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  lowest  typical  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  for  1954  was  the  33.3  per 
cent  of  the  $50  million  plus  classifica¬ 
tion;  and  this  was  the  group  that 
showed  the  greatest  improvement  in 
expense  rate  over  1953.  All  the  volume 
groups  with  sales  below  $10  million  re¬ 
corded  increases  in  their  expense  ratios. 
These  differences  in  expense  perform¬ 
ance  carried  over  to  earnings,  where 
the  six  per  cent  before  taxes  of  the  top 
volume  group  was  easily  the  best  profit 
showing  of  any.” 

He  ascribed  the  better  results  to  the 
big  stores’  development  of  branches 
and  shopping  centers;  their  moderniz¬ 
ation  and  refixturing;  their  emphasis 
on  simplified  selling;  improved  me¬ 
chanics  of  merchandise  handling,  and 
mechanical  and  electronic  record  keep¬ 
ing;  their  personnel  training  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  and  their  contin¬ 
uous  search  for  better  systems  of  ex¬ 
pense  budgeting  and  control. 


terest,  since  there  is  less  need  for  ilivitl. 
ing  up  the  work  and  each  operator  can 
see  the  complete  picture  more  clearly 
than  in  a  large  store.  The  small  stoit, 
he  added,  can  use  fewer  controls  and 
forms  than  the  large  one. 


How  Many  Departments?  Liebowitz 
warned  small  stores  against  setting  up 
more  department  numbers  than  their 
volume  justified.  A  similar  warnii^ 
was  made  to  the  medium-sized  store 
by  the  spokesman  for  that  category, 
Herbert  Tanzer,  assistant  controller  ol 
Macy’s,  Kansas  City.  Warned  Tanzer: 
“It  costs  money  every  time  two  depart¬ 
ments  are  created  where  one  formerly- 
existed.”  (With  merchandising  people' 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  value  to 
them  of  finer  departmental  lireak-^ 
downs,  and  with  controllers  consciowl, 
of  the  tost  of  maintaining  such  break* 
downs,  management  may  find  itself 
casting  deciding  votes  on  this  subject) 
Tanzer  outlined  a  number  of  econ-. 
omies  that  had  helped  the  store  meeti 
the  rising  cost  of  good  clerical  help. 
One  suggestion  was  to  lock  the  .$20 
change  fund  in  the  register  overnight:.^ 
another  was  to  have  a  special  chute 
to  the  vault  down  which  daily  r^ 
ceipts  are  sped  by  the  sales  people. 
Both  procedures  save  time  for  salei}| 
people  and  cashiers.  Changes  like 
these,  plus  using  a  Burroughs  F300  for 
daily  departmental  and  clerk  sales  it- 
cap,  plus  the  introduction  of  floor 
audit,  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
store  to  increase  its  production  by 
about  30  per  cent  in  three  years. 


Short  Cuts.  Macy’s  has  various  short 
cuts  too.  .Alteration  charges  are  not 
accumulated  from  sales  checks,  but  are 
summarized  once  a  week  from  work 
room  job  ticket  information.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  deducted  from  the  total  clerk 
sales.  Sales  tax  is  computed  once  a 
week,  also.  Daily  memorandum  in¬ 
formation  permits  extraction  of  the 
non-taxable  sales  processed  during  the 
week.  Then  a  factor  is  used  to  convert 
the  remaining  total  into  separate  sales 
and  tax  figures. 

Dramatic  savings  through  short  cuts 
and  elimination  of  unnecessary  com¬ 
pilations  were  reported  also  by  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  and  its 
four  branch  stores  by  C.  Robert  Mt- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Burdine's,  Miami  Beach. 


ON 


the  Infants'  and 
Children’s  Department 
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In  buying  a  line,  what  do  you  look  for?  Fine  design? 
Tested  fabrics?  Top  workmanship?  Whatever  you  do, 
don’t  overlook  the  quality-detail  of  the  zipper.  Make 
sure  that  your  supplier  (and  you!)  have  not  fallen 
into  the  false-economy  trap  of  skimping  where  it  can 
do  the  most  harm. 

According  to  recent  surveys,  77%  of  all  complaints  on 
wearing  apparel  are  caused  by  failure  of  inferior  zip¬ 
pers.  The  zipper  is  the  biggest  little  detail  in  ready- 
to-wear.  When  a  zipper  won’t  work,  the  garment  is 
useless.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  your  store!  You’ll 
never  know  how  many  customers  you  lose  when  you 
lose  one  in  a  single  department.  A  customer’s  lost 


faith  soon  carries  over  to  the  rest  of  the  store.  This 
might  mean  the  closing  of  a  prized  charge  account! 

It  costs  manufacturers  only  %oi  2k  penny  more  to  give 
you  trouble-proof  quality.  Conmatic  Zippers  refuse  to 
catch  or  jam  because  the  slider  is  designed  to  push 
away  fabric  before  trouble  starts.  A  halt  needs  just  a 
light  pull  of  the  tab  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instantly, 
Conmatic  zips  smoothly  on!  There’s  nothing  to  press, 
nothing  to  twist  or  turn.  That’s  Conmatic  ZlPeriority 
—  a  magic,  built-in  feature  that  guarantees  trouble- 
free  performance,  zip  after  zip. 

For  the  sake  of  your  over-all  sales,  insist  on  Conmatic 
in  the  garments  you  buy. 


it's  an 

open-and-shut 

case  for 


conmatic 


ziperiority 


the  zipper  that  starts  where  conventional  zippers  stop 


CONMAR  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  Newark  1,  N.  J.  Manufacturers  of  quality  zippers 

Offieeain:  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY 

LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ST.  LOUIS 


Sustained  by  the  arrival  into  this  country  of  nearly 
toiu  million  new  babies  annually  for  the  past  several 
years,  infants’  departments  have  been  nourishing.  In 
1931,  however,  even  though  the  numlM^r  of  births  actu- 
all%  topped  the  four  million  mark,  department  store 
sale>  ol  inlants’  wear  and  nursery  furniture  hit  no  new 
highs:  the  figures,  in  fact,  barely  matched  those  of  the 
year  lietore.  For  the  first  lew  months  of  this  year, 
the  inlants’  department  has  been  a  step  ahead  of  1954 
— I)ut  not  cjuite  so  far  ahead  as  the  store  as  a  whole  has 
been  running. 

It  should  be  otherxvise.  Except  for  the  departments 
catering  to  school-age  children,  which  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  postwar  baby  bcxam, 
there  are  few  departments  in  the  store  whose  prospects 
are  so  gocxl.  The  number  of  young  customers  for  baby 
things  remains  high;  the  pockets  of  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents  remain  well  filled;  the  merchandise  designed 
for  the  store’s  newest  customers  continues  to  grow 
prettier,  more  attractive,  and  more  fun  to  buv. 


Customers,  as  it  happens,  are  buying  infants’  mer¬ 
chandise  at  as  brisk  a  clip  as  ever— but  they’re  buying 
more  of  it  from  specialty  stores  and  less  from  depart¬ 
ment  stores  than  they  used  to.  Infants’  and  children’s 
sho{)s  have  increased  tenfold  in  number  these  past  15 
years,  from  fewer  than  700  before  the  war  to  more  than 
7,000  today.  They’ve  increased  also  in  prestige  with 
both  customers  and  resources,  and  they  have  shown 
themselves  tjuicker  than  the  department  store  in  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  today’s 
customers. 

To  fitui  out  what  some  department  stores  are  doing 
and  what  others  can  do  to  keep  pace  with  competition 
in  the  infants’  and  children’s  field,  the  research  staff  of 
Stores  has  questioned  buyers,  manufacturers,  owners 
of  specialty  shops,  and  editors  of  magazines  for  young 
mothers.  From  their  ideas  and  expierience,  graciously 
made  available  for  use  here,  the  information  in  the 
following  pages  has  been  compiled.  For  their  invalu¬ 
able  help.  Stores  expresses  its  deep  appreciation. 


The  infants’  and  children’s  department  turns  in  a 
tidy  sales  and  gross  margin  performance. 

But  its  volume  increase  is  not 
keeping  pace  ivith  that  of  the  specialty  shops. 


Specialty  Shop’s  Gain  Is 
Department  Store’s  Loss 


^^Ffe  importance  of  any  department 
in  a  store  can  be  measured  in  two 
ways:  by  the  figures  on  its  own  volume 
and  profit,  or  by  its  effect  on  other 
departments  of  the  store.  Measured 
by  either  standard,  the  infants’  and 
children’s  department  rates  high. 

Looking  at  the  1954  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  compiled  by 
the  NRDGA  Controllers’  Congress, 
we  find  that  infants’  wear  and  nursery 
furniture  combined  to  contribute  2.9 
j>er  cent  of  the  store’s  volume  last  year, 
and  that  they  achieved  this  volume  in 
2.6  jjer  cent  of  the  store’s  selling  space. 
The  department’s  gross  margin  of  37.7 
|jer  cent  is  a  full  percentage  point  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  the  total  main  store; 
its  direct  expenses,  as  repiorted  in  the 
MOR,  are  a  notch  below  those  for 
the  main  store  as  a  whole.  As  a  result, 
the  measurable  contribution  from  this 
department,  as  reflected  in  MOR  fig¬ 
ures,  turns  out  to  be  27.5  cents  from 
each  sales  dollar,  as  against  26  for  the 
total  main  store.  Obviously,  then, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  ringing  up 
more  dollars  in  the  infants’  and  chil- 
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dren’s  department,  since  a  healthy 
portion  of  each  such  dollar  can  be 
expected  to  remain  on  hand  to  meet 
exf>enses  and  yield  profits. 

The  department  is  not  doing  a 
world-beating  job  of  running  up  sales 
increases,  however,  for  it  is  barely 
keeping  pace  with  the  store  as  a  whole. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  infants  born  each  year 
keeps  inching  upward,  no  matter  what 
the  statisticians  happen  to  predict. 
What  with  young  marriages  and  long 
life  expectancies,  most  of  the  new 
arrivals  have  a  full  complement  of 
parents,  grandparents,  and  frequently 
great-grandparents  on  hand  to  buy 
them  clothes  and  furniture  and  toys. 

Customers  go  elsewhere 

Makers  of  merchandise  for  infants 
and  young  children  report  no  falling 
off  in  business;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
solidly  established  lines  seem  to  accept 
an  oversold  condition  as  a  p>ermanent 
way  of  life.  What  these  makers  do 
repKjrt,  however,  is  that  an  increasing 
share  of  their  volume  is  being  done 
with  infants’  and  children’s  shops; 
that  the  department  store  share  is 
dwindling;  that  the  sp)ecialty  shops  do 
such  a  good  job  of  merchandising  and 
merchandise  presentation  that  they 
are  winning  customers  from  the  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Anyone  who  has  given  thought  to 
the  shopping  habits  of  young  mothers 
will  see  at  once  that  the  department 
store  has  a  great  deal  more  to  lose  than 
its  infants’  department  business  if  that 
department  is  losing  customers.  Moth¬ 
ers  have  a  way  of  buying  first  for  their 
children  and  then  for  themselves.  If 
they  do  not  find  what  their  youngsters 
need,  their  tendency  is  to  go  to  another 
store  for  the  children’s  things,  rather 
than  to  remain  where  they  are  and 
proceed  to  any  p)ersonal  or  home  items 
on  the  shopping  list. 

Mothers  everywhere 

Mountains  of  statistics  have  been 
compiled  to  show  how  important  the 
young  mother  is  as  a  customer.  For 
the  department  store,  one  of  the  most 


Recommendations 

Keen  competition  in  buying  and  selling  is  offered  the 
infants’  department  by  owner-run  infants’  and  children’s 
specialty  shops.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  matching 
their  growing  success,  with  management’s  help: 

•  Make  It  Easy  to  Shop.  .An  easily  reached  location, 

preferably  near  maternity  clothes,  is  ideal  for  this 
department.  Exposed  merchandise,  staples  as  well 
as  novelties,  makes  shopping  faster  and  more  fun. 
No  matter  how  little  the  rest  of  the  store  does  by 
way  of  self-selection,  infants’  departments  need  their 
merchandise  in  the  open  for  related  selling,  for  gift 
suggestions,  for  reminding  customers  to  fill-in  on 
staples. 

•  Promote  Fashion.  Ready-to-wear  departments  know 

all  about  color  promotions,  coordinated  items, 
theme  promotions— all  of  which  are  still  news  to 
most  infants’  departments.  Now  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  for  such  promotions  is  available,  the  infants’ 
buyer  needs  to  be  shown  the  way  by  ready-to-wear 
trained  merchandise  managers. 

•  Give  Service.  Young  mothers  appreciate  the  helps 

department  stores  can  give:  clinics,  classes,  help  in 
planning  layettes  and  nurseries.  They  need  and 
appreciate  credit,  delivery,  mail  and  telephone 
order  service,  magazines  for  mothers.  And  their 
friends  and  relatives  appreciate  gift  suggestion  dis¬ 
plays,  gift  wraps,  gift  legistries.  Do  they  know  you 
have  them? 

•  Promote  the  Department.  Price  is  the  weakest  sales 

appeal  of  all  for  infants’  merchandise.  Instead  of 
persistent  price  promotions,  try  promoting  the  de¬ 
partment,  its  assortments,  its  services. 

•  Look  Big  in  the  Market.  In  the  thriving  infants’ 

and  children’s  market,  top  resources  are  chronically 
oversold.  Specialty  shops  buy  early  and  buy  big  and 
are  crowding  the  hand-to-mouth  department  store 
buyer  out  of  some  excellent  houses.  If  a  change  in 
budgeting  methods  is  needed  to  make  the  buyer 
look  big  again  to  top  resources,  and  to  bring  the 
market’s  best  selection  into  the  store,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  change  the  buying  pattern  of  the 
department. 


Travis  fabrics  open  a 

whole  new  world  of  everlasting  fashion 


with  Disney 


Disney  and  his  fabulous  creations  have  won  every  heart  in  America. 

Travis  quality  and  beauty  has  won  the  confidence  of  every  American  buyer.  Together 
they  have  started  a  sales  sensation  in  fashion  that  should  break  all  records  . . . 

with  TRAVIS  "wonderland"  Disney  Prints  I 

First,  Travis  has  fashion-stylized  Disney  characters  for  each  fashian  field . . . 
children's,  infants',  women's.  Each  exquisite  Travis  "wonderland"  print  is  a 
carefree  synthetic  fabric  that  wears  with  eternal  beauty  . . .  that  washes  wonderfully 
with  little  or  no  ironing.  Each  breathtaking  fabric  group  has  been  exclusively 
designed  for  one  leading  label  in  each  field _ 

and  the  timing  couldn't  be  better! 

Right  now,  when  Mr.  Disney  is  preparing  an  extravagant,  nation-wide  promotion 
of  his  "Disneyland"  opening  and  his  fabulous  one  hour  daily  television  show,  these 
top-name  fashions  will  launch  their  dramatic  promotion  . . .  featuring  "the  TRAVIS 
'wonderland'  Disney  Prints  that  live  happily  ever  after"!  See  these  fashions,  and  wondrous 
fabrics  now  .  . .  contact  any  of  the  makers  below  . . .  and  see  that  you're  in  on  the 
biggest  "Story"  in  Merchandising! 


Manufacturers  of  Disney  "Wonderland"  fashions 

JOSEPH  LOVE,  INC.,  Children's  Dresses 

ALFRED  LEON,  INC.,  Children's  Sunsuits 

RHINE  UNDERGARMENT,  Children's  Slips  and  Petticoats 

JACK  TURK,  INC.,  Infants'  Blankets,  Comforters,  Toddler  Sets  and  Robes 

RAYMODES  NEGLIGEES,  INC.,  Children's  Robes 

REGAL  KNITWEAR,  Children's  Swimsuits,  Sweaters 

JEBAILY-LONSCHEIM  COMPANY,  Women's  Negligees  and  Housecoats 

WALTER  W.  MOYER  CO..  Waterproof  Baby  Panties 


Disney  Wonderland  prints  are  also  available  for  over  the  counter  sales. 


TRAVIS 


the  first  name  in  nylon,  or/on  and  dacron  fabrics 


TRAVIS  FABRIC  INC.,  330  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

LIPH  4  .  „o:  amGElES  •  SAN  ISANCIS^O  •  PORTLAND  •  ST  lO'JiS  •  f/iNfJEAPOLiS  •  (.UwllAr.;;  .  tOS'ON  •  bALI  VOpE  •  Av,0' 
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BABY'S  WORLD.  The  problem:  To  give 
parents  an  understanding  of  nursery  fur¬ 
niture.  The  method:  To  show  them  how 
adult  and  nursery  furniture  look  to  in- 
lants  and  young  children  by  exposing 
them  to  giant-sized  furniture.  At  least, 
that’s  how  Wurzburg’s,  Grand  Rapids,  did 
it,  with  considerable  success,  when  it  in¬ 
vited  parents  to  an  exhibit  of  Baby’s 
World  furniture,  lent  by  Baby  Talk  maga¬ 
zine.  Occasion  was  opening  of  store’s  nur¬ 
sery  planning  center,  in  which  magazine 
also  cooperated. 


important  statistics  is  this  one,  a  clue 
to  how  ubiquitous  she  is:  Among 
women  in  their  twenties,  one  in  every 
five  is  likely  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
newborn  infant.  (And  the  other  four 
are  likely  to  be  dashing  about  buying 
presents  for  it!)  That  figure  emerges 
from  an  analysis  of  births  by  age  of 
mother  for  the  year  1952,  recently 
published  by  the  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics.  The  figures  for  that 
year  show  that  more  than  200  out  of 
every  1,000  women  of  ages  20  to  24 
had  new  babies  in  the  course  of  the 


year,  and  that  the  record  for  those 
between  25  and  29  was  almost  as  good. 

Another  set  of  figures  that  reflects 
the  importance  of  the  infants’  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  developed  by  Parents’ 
Magazine  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  studies  of  consumer  finances. 
The  magazine  finds  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  (not  necessarily  infants)  spend¬ 
ing  58.6  p>er  cent  of  all  that  is  spent 
by  families  for  furniture;  61.5  per  cent 
of  what  is  spent  for  refrigerators;  do¬ 
ing  71.4  per  cent  of  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  spending,  and  so  on. 


Merchandise  to  work  with 

If  the  infants’  department  is  to 
make  itself  the  magnet  that  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  these  valuable  custom¬ 
ers  for  the  store,  obviously  it  must 
make  itself  an  interesting  and  conven¬ 
ient  place  in  which  to  shop.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  dearth  of  exciting  new 
merchandise  in  this  once  all-white,  all- 
basic  department.  Today,  there  are 
decorated  diapers;  nursery  print  night 
ies;  Disney  print  dress  fabrics;  matched 
up  outfits  that  use  the  same  interesting 
print  or  plaid  for  crib  quilts  and  baby 
wear;  crib  sheets  and  infants’  clothes 
in  a  wide  range  of  colors;  nurserv  fur¬ 
niture  in  line  with  adult  tastes;  hand 
painted  plastic  pants;  dress-up  outfits 
with  bulkless  diapers  built  in;  and 
lots  of  other  clever  ideas.  In  the  past 
few  years,  fashion  has  invaded  the 
most  basic  categories  in  the  infants’ 
departments,  opening  up  for  it  the 
possibilities  of  color  promotions,  co¬ 
ordinations,  and  the  vs'hole  gamut  of 
promotions  used  in  adult  fashion  de¬ 
partments. 

Many  infants’  departments  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  by  the  merchandise  they 
are  able  to  offer  nowadays.  Blooming- 
dale’s,  for  instance,  has  had  promo¬ 
tions  for  its  infants’  department  that 
featured  such  colors  as  mimosa  vellow 
and  lilac.  Rike-Kumler’s  has  featured 
green  in  its  departmental  displays  in 
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it  takes 

CONTROL 


BY  extensive  research  over  the  years,  correct  methods  have  been  developed  ; 
for  the  stabilization  of  nylon  tricot  fabric  by  heat-setting. 

FIRM  controls  of  these  and  other  important  operations  in  the  production 
and  finishing  of  nylon  tricots  are  zealously  maintained  by  all  reputable  mills. 

WHERE  style  and  workmanship  are  concerned,  the  good  judgment  of 
buyers  can  be  relied  upon.  When  it  comes  to  judging  quality  and  stability  in 
nylon  tricot  however,  the  only  positive  gauge  is  to  be  sure  the  tricot  in  garments 
you  buy  is  manufactured  by  a  reliable  house  with  proper  know-how. 

THE  ever  broadening  market  acceptance  in  a  variety  of  end  uses  for 
nylon  tricot  has  been  accomplished  by  the  unstinting  efforts  of  these  firms. 

CONSUMER  satisfaction  can  be  insured  by  insisting  on  properly  controlled 
production  and  finishing  of  all  nylon  tricot  fabric  in  the  garments  you  buy. 


WINKLER’S 
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William  Winkler  Inc.,  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Wisconsin  7-8800 
Mills :  Blue  Ridge  T extile  Co.,  Inc. 
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such  a  way  that  no  customer  who 
passed  by  could  fail  to  notice  that 
there  was  a  new  and  attractive  color 
in  infants’  wear.  Sage-AIlen  has  run 
a  series  of  windows  devoted  to  color 
in  infants’  wear— one  for  yellow,  one 
for  green,  and  one  for  the  familiar 
pinks  and  blues.  Others  have  keyed 
windows  and  interior  displays  to  the 
motif  of  the  print  featured  in  the 
small  garments. 

New  approach 

To  most  infants’  wear  buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  new  and  untried  ap¬ 
proach.  To  the  store’s  fashion  coord¬ 
inator  or  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
manager,  on  the  other  hand,  color  and 
theme  promotions  are  proved  and 
familiar  methods.  What  is  needed  in 
many  stores  is  for  the  fashion  stall  to 
recognize  that  the  diaper  crowd  has 
wonderful  new  merchandise  (even 
long-torso  dresses  for  very  little  girls!) 
that  lends  itself  to  real  fashion  presen¬ 
tation.  Once  an  experienced  hand  has 


shown  the  way,  the  infants’  wear  buyer 
will  know  how  to  follow’. 

Fashion  doesn’t  stop  with  the  soft 
goods  items  in  infants’  departments, 
and  neither  does  the  need  for  promo¬ 
tions  of  the  tyjae  used  for  adult  mer¬ 
chandise.  Nursery  furniture  these  days 
is  styled  to  fit  in  with  what  is  used  for 
adults;  instead  of  sterile  white,  cribs 
and  chests  are  often  in  finishes  to 
blend  with  those  in  the  parents’  own 
room.  Qualities  and  styles  are  often 
planned  with  a  long  range  viewpoint, 
so  that  the  crib  can  ultimately  yield 
place  to  a  bed  and  let  the  nursery 
Ijecome  a  child’s  room. 

Nursery  plan  center 

The  model  room  and  planning  cen¬ 
ter  approaches  that  work  so  well  in 
home  furnishings  departments  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  l)e  adapted  now  to  infants’ 
departments.  Wurzburg’s,  in  Grand 
Rapids,  for  example,  has  set  up  a  nurs¬ 
ery  planning  center,  with  a  trained 
representative  in  charge.  In  such  a 
center,  the  mother  can  sit  down 
with  a  qualified  person— not  necessar¬ 
ily  a  decorator,  but  |X)ssibly  someone 
coached  by  the  store’s  decorator  from 
time  to  time— and  plan  a  nursery  to  fit 


COLOR  WINDOW.  When  Sage-Alien,  Hartford,  held  its  Baby  Fair  promotion,  it 
devoted  each  window  to  a  different  color,  thus  dramatizing  the  freshness  of  new  colors 
as  well  as  the  variety  available.  Note  that  window'  includes  furniture,  toys,  toiletries, 
child-care  book.  My  Baby  magazine  (distributed  by  store),  and  crib  and  clothing  items. 


her  space,  whether  she  is  setting  it  up  ' 
in  a  room  of  its  own,  or  in  a  corner 
of  her  ow’n  bedroom,  or  even  in  a  cor-  • 
ner  of  her  one-room  apartment. 

Wurzburg’s,  w’hich  w’orked  out  the 
details  for  its  center  with  the  coof)era- 
tion  of  Baby  Talk  Magazine,  launched  . 
the  new  service  with  a  week-long  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Baby’s  World.  This  was  a  • 
special  collection  of  oversized  pieces  of  i 
furniture,  designed  to  look  as  huge  to 
an  adult  as  ordinary  furniture  looks  to 
the  baby.  Core  of  the  exhibit  was  Baby 
Talk’s  own  collection  of  giant  play 
pens,  adult  furniture,  and  baby  furni¬ 
ture.  To  this,  the  store  added  a  giant 
telephone  contributed  by  the  phone  | 
company  and  other  giant  items  sup-  | 
plied  by  brand-name  nursery  resources.  | 
The  exhibit,  in  the  store  auditorium,  I 
included  displays  of  mothers’  hospital  I 
needs,  layette  needs,  baby  gift  suggest-  I 
ions,  travel  equipment  for  the  young,  I 
etc.  Store  personnel  and  members  of 
the  magazine  staff  were  on  hand  to 
show  customers  around  and  to  help 
them  with  their  own  problems.  Sales 
in  the  infants’  department  during  that 
week  were  excellent.  s 

Link  to  maternity  clothes 

.\n  unusual  feature  of  the  Wun- 
burg  promotion  was  that  the  matern¬ 
ity  department  joined  forces  with  the 
infants’  department  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  .Although  close  liaison  between 
the  two  departments  is  obviously  de¬ 
sirable,  they  are  seldom  located  near 
enough  to  one  another  in  the  typical 
department  store  to  do  much  coo|)er- 
ating. 

.Among  the  stores  surveyed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  study,  27  per  cent 
have  the  maternity  department  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  infants’  section,  and  an¬ 
other  nine  j>er  cent  plan  to  bring  them 
together  soon.  That  leaves  two-thirds 
of  the  stores  in  which  the  maternity 
customer  may  come  in,  buy  her  clothes, 
and  go  out  again  without  being  ex- 
|K)sed  to  a  display  of  layette  needs  and 
nursery  furniture.  Theoretically,  these 
departments,  when  far  apart,  can  ex¬ 
change  courtesies  in  displaying  one 
another’s  merchandise  and  referring 
customers  to  one  another.  .Actually, 
the  departments  are  often  on  different 
Boors  and  in  different  worlds  from  one 
another. 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Up  and  coming 

...THArS  THE  YOUNGSTERS'  MARKET  OF  TODAY 

Every  retailer  knows  the  market  potential  in  America’s  vates  her  choice  of  this  garment  over  that?  How  to  give  her 

#1  crop  -  babies.  Our  booming  birthrate,  coupled  with  a  the  choice  of  styles  and  sizes  she  wants  without  slowing 

dynamic  market,  presents  merchants  with  golden  sales  turnover? 

opportunities.  Some  are  gathering  increased  sales  of  infants’  PLOT  YOUR  COURSE.  More  and  more,  infants’  and  chil- 

and  children’s  wear  by  the  armfuls.  Others,  all  too  often,  dren’s  wear  is  adding  to  the  store’s  gross  volume.  Leading 

are  content  with  small  percentage  increases,  or  uncertain  stores  are  considering  these  departments  major  classifica- 

of  how  to  get  their  full  share  of  sales.  What,  for  instance,  tions  and  giving  them  maximum  space  and  emphasis.  De- 

brings  a  mother  to  one  store  instead  of  another?  What  moti-  partments  are  being  planned  with  special  fixtures  designed 
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for  quick-selling  of  the  merchandise  NEW  FASHIONS.  More  apparent  to- 
they  contain.  Decorations  are’tnodern-  day  than  ever  in  infants’  and  children’s 

ized  to  appeal  to  both  mother  and  wear  is  the  impact  of  fashion.  Colorful 

child.  Impulse  sales  are  stimulated  by  underwear  and  sleepwear  prints  have 

spot  displays  of  fashion  items,  and  bet-  become  staples  —  styles  such  as  small 

ter  instructed  sales  staffs  are  adding  girls’  shorty  pajamas  reflect  mothers 

volume  with  related  selling.  Style  and  favorite  fashions.  Changing  living  hab- 

brand  are  being  promoted  instead  of  its,  the  influence  of  TV,  increased  rec- 

])rice,  establishing  the  stores’  reputa-  reation  time  create  a  consumer  mood 

tions  as  “expert”  headquarters  for  in-  in  all  age  brackets  for  more  color,  more 

fants’  and  children’s  wear.  The  most  fun,  nK)re  variety  —  with  greater  sales 

successful  departments  have  adjusted  opportunities.  As  a  result,  retailers  are 

their  operations  to  changing  consumer  looking  to  inamdacturers  whose  re¬ 
habits,  making  shopping  simple  and  search  and  development  of  newly 

enjoyable  to  mothers  and  gift  purchas-  styled  lines  ha\e  not  only  kept  pace 

ers.  More  inqxtrtant,  they  are  keeping  but  established  forceful  leadership  in 

their  eyes  open  and  operations  geared  the  industry. 

to  the  population  bulge  as  it  moves  Since  fashion  is  the  keynote,  the  64- 

from  one  age  group  to  the  next.  dollar  question  is  —  which  fashions. 


Some  manufacturers  find  a  solution  to 
this  problem  by  rigidly  testing  ^ach 
new  construction,  each  new  print  or 
color  for  “mother  acceptance”  before 
offering  any  of  them  to  the  retailer. 
E-Z  Mills,  Inc.,  for  instance,  put  its 
Runny  Tales  print  into  production 
only  after  panels  of  mothers  had  select¬ 
ed  it  from  among  dozens  of  designs. 
Similarly,  the  same  company’s  new 
GRIP-EZ  foot  was  selected  over  all 
other  types  of  plastic-coated  materials. 
Both  the  prints  and  the  plastic-dot 
foot  have  proved  by  their  sales  that 
mothers  know  l)est  —  and  that  the  de¬ 
partment  which  selects  its  merchandise 
with  mothers’  preferences  in  mind  will 
have  the  smallest  markdowns. 


SIMPLIFIED  SELLING.  Selection  of  iner 
chandise  is  not  the  only  problem  in 
meeting  the  growing  recjuirements  of 
the  infants’  and  children’s  wear  mar¬ 
ket.  Buyers  have  had  to  become  Ix'tter 
“sellers,”  with  proper  presentation  of 
merchandise  one  of  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenges  to  more  elfectise  selling.  In  the 
past,  most  merchandise  was  kept  in 
drawers  or  bins  from  which  the  selling 
staff  selected  items  to  show'  the  custom¬ 
er.  This  method  of  presentation  creates 
a  burden  on  sales  jjeople  at  times  of 
|>eak  activity  —  and  an  annoyance  to 
the  customer.  Even  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  many  customers  are  not  shown 
merchandise  stocked  by  the  store, 
which,  if  exposed,  would  have  resulted 
in  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  merchand¬ 
ise  piled  on  counters  quickly  becomes 
disorganized  and  is  confusing  to  cus¬ 
tomer  and  sales  personnel  alike. 


Organized  open  selling  from  special 
fixtures  is  not  an  innovation.  It  has 
lieen  highly  successful  in  many  fields. 
Yet  there  has  been  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  infants’  and  children’s 
w'ear  retailers  to  adopt  this  approach 
to  their  problem,  as  they  felt  it  smacked 
of  supermarket  selling.  However, 
where  the  change  to  organized  o|>en 
selling  has  occurred  stores  have  ex|jeri- 
enced  a  greater  ratio  of  sales  to  How 
space,  increased  turnover  and  profit 
Considering  the  fact  that  in  most  stores 
()o%  of  sales  are  made  in  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  week,  simplified  selling  is 
of  utmost  importance.  Proper  use  of 
open  merchandise  fixtures  permits  the 
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Th*  ntw  E-Z  Quick  Selling  Floor  Unit  it  available  on  o  simple  teK* 
liquidating  plan.  Its  eHectivenett  for  infants',  boys'  and  girls' 
deportments  hat  been  proven  in  all  types  of  stores. 


Outstanding  brands  help  stores  cash 
in  on  the  impact  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  supplying  a  wide  variety  of 
promotion  material  that  gives  show¬ 
manship  at  jx)int  of  sale.  For  example, 
traveling  window  displays  can  l>e  ob¬ 
tained  on  a  loan  basis  by  department 
and  specialty  stores  —  providing  unus¬ 
ually  attractive  windows  at  very  little 
cost,  with  pulling  power  that  is  in¬ 
disputable. 


SHOWMANSHIP  WHEN  IT  COUNTS. 

The  infants’  and  children’s  wear  busi¬ 
ness  is  reasonably  constant  throughout 
the  tw'elve  months  of  the  year,  but 
there  are  certain  periods,  such  as  Baby 
Week,  Back-to-School  and  early  Fall 
in  the  case  of  sleepwear,  when  unusual 
opportunities  exist  for  volume  at  full 
mark-up.  The  promotion  of  l)randed 
merchandise  at  these  important  times 
creates  profitaljle  added  volume.  Fea¬ 
ture  promotions  are  available  from 


./■ 

customer  to  accomjjlish  more  titan  50% 
of  the  ii  ansaction  unassisted.  'I  bis  docs 
not  reduce  the  requirements  of  cus¬ 
tomer  serxice  by  trained  personnel, 
but  it  does  extend  their  productive 
efforts  and  stimulates  impulse  and  re¬ 
lated  sales.  The  fact  that  customers 
derive  pleasure  from  shopping  where 
thev  can  view  merchandise  and  make 
their  own  choice  is  apparent.  The 
pleasure  is  doubled  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  gay  and  colorful  —  fun  for 
parent  and  child.  Add  to  this  a  bright 
atmosj)here  and  attentive  service  and 
you  have  repeat  customers. 

PACKAGING.  The  increased  emphasis 
on  simplified  selling  and  style  have 
placed  new  demands  on  packaging. 
Merchandise  must  be  protected  yet 
visible  —  contents  must  lie  labeled  for 
quick  identification  and  special  fea¬ 
tures  emphasized.  Fhe  brand  identity 


the  customer  in  self  selection,  but  re¬ 
duces  the  incidence  of  returns  due  to 
improjwr  fit. 

BRAND  NAME  SUPPORT.  Women  are 
Brand  conscious  liecause  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  given  them  the  assurance 
of  ((iiality  and  dependability.  Buyers 
who  are  able  to  identify  their  stores 
with  Brand  Names  and  utilize  all  of 
the  stores’  merchandising  vehicles  to 
promote  them  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful.  The  use  of  windows,  coupled  with 
local  advertising  and  eye-catching 
counter  displays,  not  only  sells  fea¬ 
tured  merchandise,  but  the  entire  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  department. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


created  by  national  advertising  must 
carry  through  to  the  package  for  maxi 
mum  results.  Multiple  packs  that  will 
increase  unit  sales  and  turn  staples  into 
“gift  merchandise”  present  the  greatest 
opjMirtunity  twlay.  An  increasing  vari¬ 
ety  of  multiple  packs  are  being  ollered 
by  E-Z  Mills  in  the  new  “Show  Box.” 
Units  such  as  3  infants’  shirts,  panties 
or  kimonos,  3  girls’  panties  or  3  boys’ 
briefs  have  met  with  ready  consumer 
acceptance  and  the  trend  is  growing. 

Another  important  factor  in  reduc¬ 
ing  transaction  time  is  size-weight  la- 
lieling.  Such  labeling  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  package  not  only  aids 


some  leading  manufacturers  to  help 
stores  dramatize  these  events.  These 
feature  promotions  contain  unusual 
window  properties,  counter  display 
units,  detailed  layouts  showing  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  uses  both  for  interior  and  win¬ 
dow  display,  and  material  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  retail  ads.  Most  important  they 
are  gay,  alive  and  convincing  —  attrac¬ 
tive  to  both  mother  and  child, 

STYLES,  STAPLES  AND  TURNOVER. 

The  trend  during  the  past  few  years  in 
many  stores  is  to  attempt  increased  vol¬ 
ume  on  reduced  inventories.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  buyer  is  torn  between 
staple  or  style  merchandise,  rarely 
achieving  a  proper  balance  of  the  two. 
In  most  cases  the  result  has  been  lost 
sales  due  to  broken  stocks. 

For  this  reastm  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Branded  lines  has  become 
an  increasingly  imjxirtant  factor  in  the 
department  store’s  buying  picture. 
Availability  and  prompt  delivery  from 
local  distributor’s  stock  provides  a 
method  of  increasing  turnover  and 
volume  on  smaller  inventories,  with 
fewer  lost  sales. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO?  Make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  presented  by  this 
changing  infants’  and  children’s  wear 
market  —  right  now.  Concentrate  on 
nationally  distributed  branded  lines 
from  manufacturers  who  are  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  assist  you  in  captur¬ 
ing  your  full  share  of  this  increased 
business.  Why  not  investigate  the  many 
opportunities  other  stores  have  discov¬ 
ered  at  E-Z? 


7op  —  Hinarant  window*  tuch  a*  ih*  animatod 
Show  Boot  for  E*Z  undorwoor  or  tloopwoor  oro 
ovoiloM*  on  •  loon  basis.  SmaHor  proportio*  oro 
ovoikibl*  for  spociaby  store*  or  inlorior  uso. 

Center  —  This  feature  promotion  inspired  by  E-Z's 
"Animal  Fair"  print  has  already  brought  color, 
excitement  and  arlded  sale*  volume  to  hundreds 
of  leading  stores. 

Bottom  —  New  E-Z  sleeper  promotion  featuring 
shadow  prints  offers  another  opportunity  for 
showmonship.  Contact  E-Z  MiH*,  Iik.,  Empire  State 
Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Hiding  the  merchandise 

Getting  the  customer  to  pass  through 
the  infants’  department  is  not  always 
enough  to  get  her  to  buy.  On  the  con- 
tnuA,  a  great  many  infants’  depart¬ 
ments  seem  set  up  to  discourage  her 
from  Inlying— to  thwart  the  buying 
impulse  by  hiding  the  merchandise  in 
drawers  and  behind  counters,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  for  her  to  ask  for  what 
she  wants. 

Of  this  practice,  one  observer  says: 
“The  merchandise  nowadays  is  so  cute 
it’s  a  shame  to  hide  it.  Why  not  put 
it  in  plain  sight  and  let  the  customer 
get  real  fun  out  of  shopping?’’  .\n- 
other  says:  “If  you  wait  for  customers 
to  ask  for  staples  like  crib  sheets  and 
diapers,  you  get  only  the  layette  order. 
Once  the  child  is  born,  the  customer 
needs  to  fill  in  on  these  staples,  and- 
she  needs  displays  to  remind  her  about 
filling  in.’’  Many  women,  this  observ¬ 
er  adds,  buy  small  quantities  of  crib 
sheets,  diapers  and  other  staples  to 
start  with,  filling  in  as  need  requires 
and  budget  permits.  To  miss  the  fill- 
ins  for  lack  of  disjrlay  is  to  miss  possi¬ 
bly  half  the  business  from  such  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Merchandise  presentation 

Several  strong  reasons  for  exposing 
more  merchandise  in  the  infants’  de¬ 
partment  were  outlined  by  Kleinert’s 
Richard  Bleier  in  June,  at  his  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  luncheon  for  buyers. 
He  cited  the  cost  of  pulling  and  re¬ 
turning  goods  for  customers  to  exam¬ 
ine,  which  is  saved  when  the  assort¬ 
ment  is  in  sight.  He  suggested  that 
salespeople,  free  from  much  of  this 
work,  can  become  “sub-division  man¬ 
agers”  who  can  take  more  responsib¬ 
ility  than  now  for  stock  control.  ,\nd 
he  strongly  urged  fixturing  to  show 
“a  higher  assortment  load  per  square 
foot,”  so  that  customers  can  select 
from  the  entire  assortment  “and  make 
up  their  minds  with  the  sure  feeling 
that  they  haven’t  missed  a  good  bet 
tucked  away  somewhere  else  in  the 
department.” 

The  development  of  merchandise 


presentation  techniques  that  accom¬ 
plish  these  objectives  is  not  new  to 
department  stores;  it’s  been  done  in 
other  departments.  Infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  departments,  however,  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  .Almost  half  of  those 
reporting  in  the  Stores  survey  say  that 
little  of  their  merchandise  is  set  up  for 
self-selection.  With  experience  to  draw 
upon  in  such  departments  as  house- 
wares,  notions,  sportswear  and  station¬ 
ery,  to  name  a  few,  department  store 
management  can  do  much  to  guide 
the  infants’  department  over  the 
hurdles  of  converting  to  a  more  open 
type  of  selling. 

Specialty  stores,  the  trade  reports, 
are  far  quicker  than  department  stores 
to  adjust  to  the  idea  of  open  display. 
Over  and  over,  people  interviewed  in 
this  study  stressed  that  the  open  type 
of  merchandise  presentation  in  this 
field  is  not  a  curtailment  of  selling 
service  or  a  reflection  of  su|>ermarket 
and  variety  store  techniques.  They 
consider  it  a  necessary  method  of 
familiarizing  the  customer  with  the 


SPACE  CONSERVATION.  -Self  selection 
in  small  space  is  demonstrated  in 
(Jenung’s.  rarrvtown,  N.  Y.  Note  (below) 
wide  assortment  of  items,  from  baby  oil, 
upper  left,  to  crib  toys,  lf)wer  right.  The 
counter-top  fixture  from  Kleiiiert,  de¬ 
signed  by  Alan  Berni  &  Assixiates,  is 
bright  reminder  to  customer  to  replenish 
siipolv  ol  Ijabv  pants. 


assortment,  of  helping  her  select  the 
gift  she  is  seeking,  of  reminding  her 
of  the  brand  name  of  an  article  she 
has  used  and  liked  and  is  now  ready 
to  replace  in  a  larger  size  or  extra 
supply. 

Specialty  viewpoint 

One  specialty  shop  owner,  Abe 
Kirshenbaum,  whose  Juvenile  Shoppe, 
in  New  London,  Connecticut,  will 
soon  move  into  new  quarters,  esti¬ 
mates  that  at  least  90  pier  cent  of  the 
merchandise  in  the  new  store  will  be 
out  in  the  open.  The  rest,  liehind 
counters  or  under  glass  for  sanitary 
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considerations,  or  because  it  is  fragile 
or  high  in  unit  price,  will  nevertheless 
remain  visible  to  the  customer. 

Kirshenbaum  and  his  wife,  who 
started  their  children’s  shop  with  800 
feet  of  selling  space  26  years  ago,  and 
who  this  year  will  reach  25,000  square 
feet,  believe  firmly  in  letting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  look  around.  People  come  in  to 
browse,  to  exchange  greetings,  to  get  a 
give-away  balloon  or  lollipop  for  a 
youngster,  to  ask  when  the  next  major 
sale  will  come  along. 

The  Kirshenbaums  have  relatively 
few  sales  a  year,  in  terms  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  promotional  thinking,  but 
each  one  is  an  event  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Sale  merchandise— usually  close¬ 
outs  and  special  buys  of  grades  regu¬ 
larly  carried— is  collected  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Each  sale  offers  the  customer 
goods  she  can  buy  without  compro¬ 
mising  with  her  ideas  of  quality. 

Like  the  department  stores,  the 
Kirshenbaums  believe  in  service.  They 
deliver;  extend  credit:  make  cash  re¬ 
funds  on  returns;  and  send  for  goods 
the  customer  wants  to  turn  back. 
These  policies  (which  some  depart¬ 
ment  store  managements  are  weighing 
critically  today)  have  paid  handsomely 
for  the  Juvenile  Shoppe.  The  children 
whose  parents  outfitted  them  there  in 
the  store’s  early  years  are  returning 
now  with  their  own  children,  to  have 
the  Kirshenbaums  help  select  the  right 
shces  or  clothes  or  lavettes. 


SHOPPING  IS  FUN.  Open  displays  make  shopping  fun  in  these  infants’  and  children’s 
departments.  Wanamaker’s  at  Westchester  (below)  has  just  about  everything  on  open 
racks  and  shelves  in  the  girls’  department.  At  Lord  &  Taylor,  West  Hartford  (above),  the 
open  shelves  behind  counters  make  the  stock  visible  even  to  customers  who  prefer  to 
sit  and  be  served.  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Company,  Columbus  (lower  right),  puts  small  boys’ 
things  on  one  side  of  an  aisle  and  those  for  girls  (not  shown)  on  the  other;  both  sections 
get  assortments  out  on  tables  and  shelves.  Burdine’s,  Miami  Beach  (lower  left),  com¬ 
bines  three  dimensional,  wood  carved  wall  decorations  with  extremely  practical  facilities 
for  showing  the  shoe  assortment.  The  Wanamaker  store  was  designed  by  Copeland, 
Novak  &  .-kssociates;  all  the  others,  by  Raymond  Loewy  &  .\ssociates. 
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How  to  Grow  with 
the  Growing  Market 

It  takes  an  alert  buying  and  training  program  to 
keep  up  zvith  the  flood  of  new  merchandise  and  to  satisfy 
today’s  well-read  and  well-informed  young  mothers. 


WHILE  specialty  shops  continue  to 
thrive  on  a  program  of  individual 
merchandise,  reliability,  good  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation,  and  service  to 
the  customer,  a  good  many  infants’ 
departments  are  in  the  position  of 
having  to  find  themselves  a  road  back 
to  their  former  position  of  dominance. 

The  merchandising  job 

Department  store  buyers  are  gener¬ 
ally  credited  with  doing  an  excellent 
job  on  basic  stocks.  Most  of  those  con- 


to  market.  With  cash  to  spend  and  the 
freedom  to  use  it  to  back  up  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  specialty  store  owner  places 
his  order  and  accepts  delivery  before 
the  department  store  buyer  has  even 
seen  the  line. 

.\dult  ready-to-wear  is  usually  cut  as 
the  season  progresses;  so  is  children’s 
wear  from  some  resources.  But  first 
line  resources  who  are  bent  on  giving 
maximum  values  don’t  do  it  that  way; 
their  own  method  yields  more  style 
and  wear  for  the  dollar,  they  insist. 


Thus  the  market  sees  the  specialty 
store  doing  the  department  store  trick 
of  consolidating  his  business  with  a 
few  key  resources,  while  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyer,  like  the  small  store 
owner  of  old,  scatters  his  shot.  .\nd  it 
sees  the  specialty  shop  owner  placing 
the  bulk  of  his  season’s  business  early 
while  the  department  store  buyer 
orders  five  or  10  per  cent  of  what  he 
expects  to  need. 

One  further  criticism  is  leveled  at  the 
department  store’s  merchandising  of 
infants’  items.  Publishers  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  read  by  young  mothers  say  that 
many  stores  aren’t  as  alert  as  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  sfKJtting  new  items  that  are 
mentioned,  editorially  or  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  the  pages  of  these  magazines. 
Naturally,  no  one  exf)ects  a  store  to 
have  every  item  that  every  publication 
shows.  But  a  surprising  number  of 
stores  seem  not  to  have  even  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  system  for  recording  customer 
requests  for  items  that  are  new  on 
the  market.  Suggested  solution:  Run 
through  the  magazines  each  month 
and  let  the  salespeople  know  which 
of  the  new  items  will  be  bought,  which 
ones  are  being  watched,  and  which 
ones  the  buyer  has  little  interest  in. 
Then  have  at  least  a  memo  pad  near 
each  register  for  recording  wants. 


tacted  in  connection  with  this  survey 
say  they  have  basic  stock  lists:  they 
check  these  monthly  or  more  often; 
they  can  reorder  basics  even  if  the  de¬ 
partment  itself  is  oversold.  In  the 
market,  buyer  jjerformance  on  this 
score  is  praised. 

Exceptions  are  |X)inted  out,'  of 
course.  One  viewpoint  is  that  the  buy¬ 
er  fails  to  recognize  that  the  style  item 
of  five  years  ago  has  become  a  basic— 
the  colored  or  printed  crib-sheet,  the 
printed  undergarment,  etc. 

In  their  handling  of  fashion  items, 
buyers  do  not  get  so  clean  a  bill  of 
health.  Some  first-rank  resources  main¬ 
tain  that  the  department  store  buyer 
is  so  snarled  in  budget  problems  that 
she  cannot  buy  early  enough  or  in 
laige  enough  quantities  to  get  good 
values.  In  children’s  wear,  top  houses 
buy  fabric  well  ahead  of  time  (a  neces¬ 
sity,  these  days,  after  so  many  mergers 
in  textiles)  and  cut  sttx:k  long  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  selling  season.  Specialty 
stores  buy  early,  a  month  or  more  be¬ 
fore  the  department  store  buyer  gets 


THEME  WINDOW.  Posy  prints  in  Carter  merchandise  inspired  this  posy  window  at 
Newman’s,  Enid,  Oklahoma— and  the  window  display  is  reported  to  have  sold  more 
Carter  merchandise  than  any  other  display  in  the  store.  Note  tie-in  with  My  Baby  maga¬ 
zine,  store-distributed  to  mothers. 
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ers’  representatives,  and  the  usual  de¬ 
partmental  meetings.  At  departmental 
meetings,  stress  is  laid  on  courteous 
treatment  of  customers,  and  there  is 
discussion  of  shopping  reports,  both 
good  and  bad.  Such  discussions  have 
resulted  in  improved  shopping  ref>orts 
for  the  department  and  are  credited 
with  keeping  the  department’s  shop¬ 
ping  repjort  record  consistently  high. 

With  so  many  diverse  classifications 
to  handle,  some  buyers  find  it  hard  to 
remain  close  to  the  entire  department. 
One  solution  that  has  worked  well  in 
some  stores  is  to  put  an  assistant  buyer 
in  charge  of  the  juvenile  furniture  and 
bedding.  With  the  assistant  specializ¬ 
ing  in  that  merchandise  and  develop¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  it  among  the  sales 
staff,  that  end  of  the  department  usu¬ 
ally  perks  up.  Meantime,  the  buyer  is 
much  freer  to  devote  time  to  the  soft 
goods  categories. 

Selling  multiples 

Department  store  buyers  lean  heav¬ 
ily  on  their  own  salespeople  to  step  up 
the  average  sale.  Whether  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  selling  more  than  one  of  an  item 


or  of  selling  related  items,  buyers  coq. 
sider  the  salesperson  the  strongest 
weap>on  in  their  arsenal.  They  con¬ 
sider  display  a  useful  tool  for  this  pur. 
p>ose  also,  but  they  do  not  lean  heavily 
up>on  pricing,  or  advertising,  or  pack¬ 
aging  to  make  the  extra  sale  for  them. 
As  one  buyer  puts  it,  the  way  to  sell 
related  items  is  to  show  them  together, 
to  “talk  them  up  as  one”  and  to  imply 
that  the  purchase  of  one  without  the 
other  is  really  incomplete. 

A  baby  shop  in  the  Mid-West  uses 
a  many-pronged  attack  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  more  than  one  of  an 
item  to  a  customer.  Not  only  are 
items  displayed  together,  but  they  are 
also  stocked  together  for  convenience 
in  showing  them  to  the  customer. 
Salesp>eople  are  trained  to  show  re¬ 
lated  items.  And,  finally,  a  record  is 
kept  of  the  average  sale  of  each  person, 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
figure  is  kept  high. 

Packaging 

The  package  as  a  device  for  speed¬ 
ing  the  sale,  carrying  the  selling  mes- 
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Developing  the  sales  staff 

Most  of  the  buyers  coop>erating  in 
this  study  have  no  serious  problem 
in  developing  satisfactory  salesp>eople. 
About  one-third,  however,  are  running 
into  difficulties.  There  is  a  lot  for  the 
infants’  department  salesp>erson  to 
learn,  and  it  is  hard  to  learn  it  all 
at  one  swallow. 

One  suggestion  for  meeting  the 
problem  is  to  hire  mature  women, 
preferably  grandmothers,  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  Aside  from  their  natural 
interest  in  baby  care,  their  matronly 
apjiearance  gives  them  advantages 
over  young  girls.  Young  mothers  are 
pleased  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
women  old  enough  to  know  both  the 
old  and  new  methods  of  doing  things; 
gift-shopping  grandmothers  feel  at 
home  with  women  of  their  own  age. 

The  problem  of  teaching  a  new 
salesperson  what  she  has  to  know 
about  the  merchandise,  however,  re¬ 
mains  a  formidable  one.  The  variety 
of  items  for  sale  is  greater  than  it  was 
a  generation  ago;  moreover,  new  syn¬ 
thetics  and  new  applications  for  syn¬ 
thetics  call  for  a  good  deal  of  extra 
training.  (There  are  even  diapers  of 
fast-drying  synthetics,  designed  to  be 
used  in  dress-up  outfits  for  youngsters 
who  go  visiting.) 

Practical  sales  training 

Here  is  how  one  of  the  outstanding 
stores  in  the  Mid-West  handles  the 
problem  of  teaching  layette  merchan¬ 
dise  to  new  people:  New  associates  are 
given  a  layette  list  to  study,  but  are 
not  permitted  behind  the  layette  coun¬ 
ter  until  they  know  all  the  items  in 
the  department.  A  trained  layette  per¬ 
son  sells  a  layette  to  the  new  associate 
each  morning,  until  the  newcomer  is 
ready;,  to  reverse  the  process  and  sell 
one  to  the  expert.  This  procedure  has 
proved  so  interesting  that  the  entire 
sales  staff  of  the  department  sits  in  on 
these  sessions. 

In  the  same  store,  competent  sales¬ 
people  conduct  meetings  on  new  and 
interesting  items  in  their  stock.  This 
is  in  addition  to  talks  by  manufactur- 
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SIZE  AND  SELECTION.  Dummy  scale  atop  this  fixture  from  E-Z  Mills  invites  customer 
to  dial  the  child’s  weight  to  find  the  correct  undenvear  size.  Fixture  itself  is  newly  de¬ 
veloped  after  a  100-store  experiment  with  an  earlier  model.  Merchandise  is  individually 
packaged.  Shelf  markers  below  each  compartment  describe  items  and  give  size  and  weight 
information  as  a  buying  guide  for  the  customer. 
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sage,  or  encouraging  multiple  sales  is 
not  yet  widely  understood  in  infants’ 
departments  or  shops.  But  stores  do 
recognize  the  value  of  a  package  in 
keeping  merchandise  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  and  one  or  two  of  the  reporting 
stores  actually  package  the  goods  in 
cellophane  themselves  in  order  to  keep 
it  fresh. 

Many  buyers  and  specialty  store 
heads  in  the  reporting  group  com¬ 
plain.  however,  that  cellophane  breaks 
easily,  or  that  customers  want  to  open 
the  package  to  see  and  handle  the 
merchandise— but  demand  fresh,  un¬ 
broken  packages  to  take  home.  One 
specialty  store  simply  takes  all  gcxxls 
out  of  packages  and  sells  from  the 
stock  drawer. 

Recognition  of  the  package  as  a 
merchandising  and  selling  aid  shows 
signs  of  development,  however.  A  few 
stores  that  have  facilities  to  package 
their  own  merchandise  (as  described 
in  Stores  for  October  1954)  have  had 
success  with  complete  layettes  that  are 
packaged,  displayed  and  sold  as  units, 
although  the  components  come  from 
various  resources. 

Gift  packs 

Stores  repKrrting  in  this  study  say 
they  have  made  up  gift  boxes  of  lay¬ 
ettes  and  of  coordinated  items  for 
small  children  and  have  had  success 
with  them.  Some  simply  set  up  one 
package  on  display  and  make  more 
up  only  as  they  are  needed.  Others 
combine  items  from  various  sources 
and  have  the  packages  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  a  Minnesota  store 
takes  a  printed  diap>er  from  one  source, 
a  shirt  and  nightie  in  similar  print 
from  another,  some  colored  pins,  a 
rattle,  and  a  gift  box— and  makes  up 
a  very  successful  gift  package. 

Even  the  gift  certificate  is  packaged 
in  some  stores.  Altman’s,  New  York, 
adds  a  rattle,  a  bow,  and  a  plastic  box 
when  the  customer  buys  a  gift  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  thus  gives  her  something 
pretty  to  present. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  infants’  department  are 
gifts  is  the  reason  some  buyers  and 
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Leopold  Adler  Co.,  Savannah,  Ca. 

Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Washington 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bragdon  D.  G.  Ca,  Portsmouth,  0. 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami,  Florida 
Cain-Sloan  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cohen  Broa,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Crews-Beggs  D.  G.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Croaby  Bros.,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kansas 
The  Elenver  D.  G.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Dey  Broa  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  Fair,  Dowagiac,  Michigan 
Filene's,  Boston,  Masa 
Wm.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa 
The  Globe,  Scranton,  Pa 
Heer’s,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Higbee  Co.,  Qeveland,  Ohio 
D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Hower  Corp.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Jordan,  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Masa 
Joeke’s  of  Texaa  San  Antonio,  Texas 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Lipman,  Wolfe  i  Co., 

Portland  and  Salem,  Oregon 
Loeb’s,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Maas  Broa,  Tampa,  Florida 
The  Meyers  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C 
Miller  Broa  Co.,  Rome,  Ca. 

Miller  Broa  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Montgomery  Fair,  Montgomery,  Ala 
McLean’s  Dept  Stores,  Ina, 
Binghamton,  New  York 
Pfeifers  of  Ark.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Pomeroy’a  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 
H.  C  Prange  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wia 
Rich’a  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga 
Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 

The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Skydel'a  Bridgeport,  Cona 
Smith  &  Welton,  Norfolk,  Va 
Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Walker  Broa  D.  G.  Co.,  Wichita,  Kana 
Wm.  M.  Whitney  &  Ca,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wieboldt  Storea  Ina,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Wrubel’a  Ina,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Younker  Broa, Ina,  (7  stores), Iowa 
Youth  Center,  Findlay,  0. 

Z.  C  M.  L,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Uuh 
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plastic  baby  panties  by  having  an 
artist,  trained  by  the  resource,  in  the 
department  to  decorate  the  gannentj 
with  the  child’s  name  or  any  other 
motif  requested  by  the  customer.  (At 


Company,  New  Orleans,  during  Na¬ 
tional  Baby  Week  this  year.  Working 
with  Parents’  Magazine,  the  store  ran 
a  forum  for  new  and  expectant  moth¬ 
ers.  The  magazine’s  Ann  Howard  em¬ 
ceed,  and  representatives  of  various 
resources  acted  as  speakers  and  made 
themselves  available  for  consultation 
throughout  the  promotion.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  up  of  talks  on  both 
baby  care  and  baby  merchandise. 
Since  the  talks  were  given  right  in  the 
department,  the  sales|>eople,  as  well  as 
the  customers,  learned  a  good  deal. 

Ads  mentioned  the  event  daily 
throughout  the  promotion,  and  there 
was  a  drawing  for  three  prizes,  given 
at  the  close  of  the  event  to  women 
who  had  registered  in  the  department. 
Publicity  and  attendance  were  excel¬ 
lent.  Dais  and  chairs  were  set  up  so 
that  they  did  not  interfere  with  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic.  Sales  for  the  week  regis¬ 
tered  excellent  increases  over  the  year 
before— especially  gratifying  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mother’s  Day  promotions 
this  year  collided  with  the  end  of 
National  Baby  Week. 

Mother's  magazines 

The  service  of  providing  the  exf)ect- 
ant  mother  or  the  mother  of  a  new¬ 
born  with  a  magazine  devoted  entirely 
to  her  interests  is  by  this  time,  of 
course,  familiar  to  department  stores. 
When  Allied  Stores  opened  its  newest 
store,  Pomeroy’s  in  Levittown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  unusual  use  was  made  of 
such  a  magazine. 

Located  in  an  area  of  20,000  small 
homes,  Pomeroy’s  counted  on  the  fact 
that  babies  are  an  important  factor 
in  these  homes.  The  store  therefore 
secured  an  extra  20,000  copies  of  the 
then  current  issue  of  My  Baby  maga¬ 
zine  and  left  one  at  each  home  in  the 
area.  Tucked  into  the  magazine  was 
a  four-page  insert  publicizing  a  baby 
event  planned  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  opening— an  event  that  featured 
a  maternity  fashion  show  and  talks  on 
baby  care  by  representatives  of  My 
Baby  and  of  individual  resources. 

Bringing  in  customers 

Not  every  event  for  mothers  and 
their  young  has  to  be  educational  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  crowds.  One 
large  New  England  store,  for  example, 
has  several  times  run  a  promotion  of 
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manufacturers  offer  for  the  uneven 
progress  of  packaging  in  this  field.  It’s 
the  store’s  gift  wrap  that’s  wanted, 
they  say.  (Do-it-yourself  gift  wraps 
create  added  sales  in  infants’  shops, 
but  ix)litical  complications  involving 
the  stationery  department  make  it 
difficult  for  infants’  departments  to 
sell  wraps  and  ribbons.) 

Manufacturers’  packagings  in  this 
department  vary  widely.  Some  are 
poorly  designed,  fragile,  slippery,  with 
little  or  no  selling  message.  Others  are 
boxes,  sturdy  and  attratcive,  through 
which  the  customer  can  see  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  E-Z  Mills,  for  example, 
packages  printed  panties  in  threes,  in 
unsealed  w’indow  boxes.  The  customer 
can  buy  one  or  two  without  hurting 
the  box;  or  she  can  take  all  three,  box 
included.  Another  bright  thought  is 
a  Kayser  pack  for  little  girls’  panties. 
It’s  a  p)olyethylene  panda,  that  can 
later  serve  as  a  hand  puppet  or  as  the 
casing  for  a  stuffed  toy. 

The  vital  service 

A  vital  part  of  the  department 
store’s  service  to  its  customers  is  the 
effort  it  makes  to  educate  the  new 
mother  or  the  expectant  mother  in 
baby  care  and  baby  needs.  One  of  the 
least  expensive  ways  to  do  this  is  by 
offering  a  Red  Cross  course  for  ex¬ 
pectant  mothers.  The  only  cost  to  the 
store  is  advertising,  posters,  and  signs. 
The  gains  are  in  traffic  and  goodwill, 
of  which  no  store  can  have  too  much. 

A  store  that  has  been  offering  this 
course  for  years  says  the  service  is  much 
appreciated  by  young  mothers  and 
adds  “there  are  no  known  negatives 
that  would  make  it  undesirable.’’  The 
store’s  advertising  director  recom¬ 
mends  frequent  mention  of  the  course 
in  infants’  and  maternity  ads,  and  in 
institutional  and  general  ads.  It  is  his 
impression  that  stores  with  high  type 
clientele  need  to  give  the  course  a 
little  more  advertising  than  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  price  scale  in 
order  to  get  large  enough  attendance. 

An  interesting  and  conspicuously 
successful  variation  of  the  course  idea 
was  develop>ed  at  the  D.  H.  Holmes 
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COORDINATED  BASICS.  With  basics 
for  babies  now  in  exciting  new  colors  and 
patterns,  Franklin  Simon  stimulates  gift 
purchases  and  encourages  related  sales  by 
presenting  a  whole  group  of  items  in  a 
single  ad.  Those  shown  here  are  from 
Jack  Turk.  Prices  range  from  SI. 50  to 
S5.98,  permitting  gift  giver  to  assemble 
collection  for  whatever  total  cost  is  desired. 
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Christmas,  the  painted  panties  were 
reported  to  have  outsold  toys  in  the 
infants’  department.) 

TraHic-building  through  exhibits 
that  attract  children  as  well  as  parents 
has  also  been  effective  in  moving  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  wear.  McAuslan 
VVakelin,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
had  good  success  along  these  lines 
when  it  keyed  its  70th  anniversary  sale 
to  the  circus  theme  and  exhibited  a 
miniature  circus  at  the  store.  (The 
circus  was  Bill  Brinley’s  hand-whittled, 
true  to  scale,  five-ring  miniature.)  For 
gootl  measure,  a  clown  was  hired  to 
entertain  the  children. 

Mc.\uslan  Wakelin  added  an  espe¬ 
cially  nice  touch.  Their  store  is  closed 
Mondays,  but  they  had  the  circus  ex¬ 
hibit  set  up  ahead  of  time  and  held  a 
private  showing  for  orphange  children 
on  that  day.  The  rest  of  the  town’s 


children  had  to  wait  until  the  store 
opened  for  business  on  Tuesday. 

Price  promotions 

The  criticism  leveled  so  often  at  de¬ 
partment  store  promotion  turns  up  in 
discussions  of  the  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  department,  too:  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  price  appeal.  Although 
young  mothers  may  lie  budget  con¬ 
scious,  the  relatives  and  friends  who 
buy  gifts  for  the  baby  are  usually  less 
concerned  with  price,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  play  it  down  as  a  sales 
app>eal. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buyers  co¬ 
operating  in  this  survey  put  price  last 
on  a  list  of  possible  sales  apf^eals  for 
their  departments.  Only  one  in  every 
30  checked  “low  prices.’’  Better  than 
three  out  of  four  checked  “known 
brand  name’’  as  a  strong  selling  ap- 
j)eal,  and  more  than  half  checked 
“good  wearing  cpialities,’’  “work  sav¬ 
ing  features,’’  “comfort  and  health  fea¬ 
tures,’’  and  “attractive  appearance.’’ 
“Ease  of  maintenance’’  was  checked  by 
only  one-third  of  the  stores— surpris¬ 


ing,  perhaps,  unless  one  assumes  that 
today’s  mothers  take  for  granted  wash- 
and-wear  clothes,  w’etpr(X)f  mattresses, 
and  practically  indestructible  furni¬ 
ture  finishes. 

Related  merchandise 

.Most  of  the  infants’  departments  co¬ 
operating  in  this  study  say  they  carry 
toys,  nursery  furniture  and  baby  sil¬ 
ver.  The  toy  operation,  however,  is 
often  hampered  by  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  conflict  with  the  regular  toy 
department.  While  few  would  advise 
the  infants’  department  to  carry  a  full 
range  of  toys,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
many  infant  toys  would  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  all  if  they  were  not  carried 
and  displayed  in  this  department.  The 
thinking,  of  course,  is  that  the  jjerson 
in  search  of  a  gift  will  go  to  the  in¬ 
fants’  department  and  possibly  select 
a  toy,  or  that  the  mother  will  make  a 
purchase  of  some  other  item  and  add 
a  toy.  .\nd  that,  since  neither  such 
customer  is  consciously  looking  for  a 
toy,  the  sale  would  not  be  made  if  the 
merchandise  were  not  on  view  in  the 


HOW  1,000  STORES  BUILD  TMFFIC 

A  simple,  low  cost  way  to 
bring  more  customers  into  your  store 

«  and  what  customers! 


Here  is  a  plan  that  increases  customer  traffic  in  any  store 
that  caters  to  the  young  married  woman  about  to  have  a  baby 
or  who  already  has  one.  Pre-tested  over  a  period  of  1 3  years. 
Used  successfully  today  to  create  traffic  and  help  meet  sales 
figures  by  more  than  1,000  prominent  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  (names  on  request). 

No  expensive  promotion  required.  No  split-second  timing. 
No  fuss.  Just  a  steady  pull  every  week  in  the  year  as  soon 
as  your  store  becomes  known  as  the  distributor  of  MY  BABY 
Magazine  in  your  community. 

The  reader  of  MY  BABY  needs  almost  everything  you 
sell  —  for  herself,  her  baby,  her  home.  And  she  needs 
MY  BABY  to  help  crystallize  her  purchasing.  She  must  come 
into  your  store  to  get  her  current  copy  because  she  can  obtain 


it  nowhere  else.  Every  copy  of  MY  BABY  is  store  distributed. 

These  young  married  women  look  upon  MY  BABY  as 
the  store’s  magazine  for  expectant  and  new  mothers.  Which 
it  is.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  store  and  carries  the  store’s 
advertisement  on  the  back  cover  at  no  additional  cost. 

MY  BABY  is  a  magazine  any  store  can  be  proud  of  — 
handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  skillfully  edited  bv  a 
staff  experienced  in  store  merchandising.  It  carries  more 
national  advertising  than  any  other  magazine  in  its  field. 

By  making  MY  BABY  available  in  your  store  you  will 
attract  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  prime  customers  —  the  kind 
you  will  depend  on  for  many  years  to  come.  The  cost  is 
small,  the  customer  service  and  promotional  performance 
sensational. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


MY  BABY  Magazine  D.  Minard  Shaw,  Publisher 
*  435  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Telephone  MU  4-4030  O 

July,  1955 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
on  Infants’  and  Children’s  Department 
Continued 


infants’  department. 

Among  the  types  of  toys  suggested 
as  particularly  suitable  for  the  infants’ 
department  to  carry  are  these:  float¬ 
ing  tub  toys;  teething  rings;  wooden 
beads  and  wooden  bead  toys;  soft  rub¬ 
ber  toys;  plastic  toys;  washable  stuffed 
animals.  One  toy  manufacturer  who 
sells  both  infants’  and  regular  toy  de¬ 
partments  maintains  that  the  carrying 
of  a  few,  carefully  selected  items  in  the 
infants’  department  has  not  cut  into 
sales  in  the  regular  toy  departments  in 
the  stores  with  which  he  deals. 


Media 


Asked  which  advertising  media  they 
prefer  for  their  department,  every  one 
of  the  rej>orting  buyers  and  specialty 
store  owners  checked  “newspaper.” 
Nearly  half  like  statement  sniffers. 
Very  little  interest  was  shown  in  direct 
mail,  catalogues,  radio  and  TV,  and 
other  media  that  would  seem  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  to  reaching  house¬ 
bound  mothers  of  the  very  young. 


ORPHANS  NRST.  When  McAusIan  Wakelin  used  the  Bill  Brinley  miniature  circus 
to  draw  small  fry  to  its  70th  anniversary  sale  last  May,  it  invited  70  children  from  a  nearby 
orphanage  to  preview  the  show.  They  came  on  a  Monday,  when  the  store  was  closed; 
public  couldn’t  see  the  exhibit  until  Tuesday.  Excellent  publicity  resulted.  The  circus, 
set  up  in  400  square  feet  of  space  on  the  selling  floor,  drew  crowds  who  paid  dimes  to  see  it. 


.\bout  four  out  of  every  five  of  the 
reporting  stores  indicated  that  they  do 
not  get  as  much  advertising  coopera¬ 
tion  as  they  need  from  their  resources. 

Fitting  the  child 

Perennial  problem  in  the  infants' 
and  children’s  department  is  that  of 
sizes.  A  Commercial  Standard,  CS- 
198-55,  has  been  developied  through 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  base  sizes  for  infants’  and 
children’s  knit  underw-ear  on  a  system 
of  standard  body  measurements:  an¬ 
other,  CS 196-55,  covers  measurements 
for  model  forms  to  be  used  for  toddlers’ 
and  children’s  apparel.  Most  report¬ 
ing  buyers  say  they  are  familiar  with 
these  standards;  they  do  not  all,  how¬ 
ever,  ask  resources  to  adhere  to  the 
standards.  Some  explain  that  their 
better  resources  do  this  without  being 
asked.  Understandably,  those  manu¬ 
facturers  who  helped  develop  the 
standard  and  who  endorsed  it,  could 
be  counted  on  to  live  up  to  it.  Con¬ 
sistent  indication  of  retail  interest, 
however,  might  make  compliance 
more  universal. 


BABY  FORUM.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  individual  consultations  on  baby  care 
and  baby  merchandise  drew  crowds  of  young  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  to  D.  H. 
Holmes  Company,  New  Orleans,  when  it  featured  a  Baby  Forum  throughout  National 
Baby  Week.  Parents’  Magazine,  cooperating  in  the  event,  sent  Ann  Howard  (right 
center)  to  emcee:  manufacturers’  reps,  men  and  women,  provided  program.  Event  took 
place  in  department,  where  salespeople  as  well  as  visitors  heard  the  talks.  Shoppers,  like 
one  at  extreme  right,  could  move  about  unimpeded  while  Forum  was  in  progress.  Daily 
ads  and  store-wide  signing,  brought  fine  attendance  and  banner  sales. 
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STORES 


Better  Sales  People 
Can  Be  Selected 


Testing  before  hiring  is  the  ansuijer,  and  an  effective  testing  program 
is  within  reach  of  the  average  size  store.  This  program  is 
producing  results  in  a  store  of  under  $2  million,  with  100  employees. 


By  Morris  Guberman 

President,  Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs 


V^HEN  World  War  II  ended,  we, 
"  like  many  other  retailers,  hoped 
that  it  would  see  the  end  of  some 
of  our  very  real  personnel  problems. 
“Good”  sales  people  were  scarce.  Turn¬ 
over  was  high.  There  was  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  because  of  this  high  turnover. 
Salaries  and  selling  costs  had  risen 
with  no  commensurate  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  average  sales  person. 

After  struggling  along  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  for  a  few  years,  we  became 
convinced  that  the  end  of  the  war  in 
itself  had  not  solved  any  of  these  basic 

Acknowledgement  and  appreciation  for  help 
in  preparing  this  article  is  made  to  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  King  of  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc.,  and  to 
the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  George  Plant,  Mana¬ 
ger,  for  the  use  of  material  in  the  booklet, 
“Employee  Testing  for  Retail  Stores." 

July,  1955 


problems.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  effective  personnel  and  the  cost  im¬ 
plications  of  the  porsonnei  variable, 
I,  as  management  of  our  store,  felt  that 
no  time  or  energy  spont  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  likely  to  be  wasted. 

During  this  pieriod  (in  1951)  the 
Personnel  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  issued  a 
booklet,  “Employee  Testing  for  Retail 
Stores."  We  studied  this  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  decided  that  our 
whole  approach  to  this  problem,  an 
approach  similar  to  that  being  used 
by  other  good  stores,  needed  some 
overhauling.  Not  having  a  formally 
organized  Personnel  Department,  we 
were  doing  our  hiring  in  a  more  or 
less  hit-and-miss  fashion.  Interviewing 
was  done  by  me,  or  by  one  or  two 
other  executives  who  we  thought  were 


qualified.  We  actually,  however,  were 
not  using  the  scientific  tools  which 
were  at  hand  to  choose  applicants  with 
the  best  psychological  potential  to  be¬ 
come  efficient  sales  persons. 

Experimental  Tests.  In  1951,  after 
studying  the  NRDGA  booklet,  we 
decided  to  expjeriment  with  testing. 
(Incidentally,  I  would  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  that  every  retailer  read  this 
booklet.)  In  accordance  with  suggest¬ 
ions  made  in  “Employee  Testing  for 
Retail  Stores,”  we  went  at  the  thing 
slowly  and  sampled  some  of  the  tests 
recommended.  For  a  while,  we  used 
one  of  the  tests  which  was  recommend¬ 
ed,  which  gave  one  total  score  for 
each  testee.  We  found,  however,  that 
a  “shotgun”  test  of  this  typ)e  was  not 
of  too  great  help  to  us  in  making  de- 
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cisions  about  employment,  placing, 
transfer,  and  promotion  of  personnel. 
The  single-score  test  is  good  for  screen¬ 
ing,  but  once  you  enter  the  question 
of  specific  placement  you  need  tests 
which  provide  a  series  (or  profile)  of 
scores  to  show  the  applicant’s  strong 
and  w'eak  jx>ints. 

In  discussing  our  program  and  its 
problems  with  a  personnel  consultant 
in  Denver,  we  were  told  about  the 
aptitude  testing  program  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  Inc.,  started  by  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  King,  in  1947.  This  program  sound¬ 
ed  good  to  us,  and  we  sent  for  sample 
tests.  The  I  PI  tests  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  specifically  for  use  in  business 
and  industry,  including  retail  stores. 
They  w'ere  not  school  tests  which  had 
been  adapted  to  industry.  Pre-set 
standards  of  test  performance  had  been 
established,  based  on  large-scale  stud¬ 
ies  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  em¬ 
ployees  in  various  job  categories.  Test 
packages  were  available  for  sales  clerks, 
sales  supervisors,  office  clerks  and  su¬ 
pervisors,  etc.  Since  the  tests  measured 
the  applicant’s  potential,  his  scores  on 
the  test  could  be  compared  to  that  of 
successful  sales  persons,  and  a  fairly 
accurate  prediction  made  as  to  his 
selling  efficiency— even  though  he  had 
never  worked  in  a  department  store 
before.  Detailed  manuals  were  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  various  job  areas,  so 
that  the  program  could  be  completely 
administered 'right  in  the  store,  either 
by  the  personnel  department  in  a  large 
store,  or  by  a  secretary  to  an  executive 
in  smaller  stores. 


Figure  I:  Samples  of  Tests 
Sales  Terms  O  O  O 


PtOFTT  iftMnt  opposite  of  :  ^  |bu  |niofMy  |occoufit  |  I  I 

StoTM  und»r  control  manog^nwfit.  jd^portnwnt  |sup«finort  |r«toil  Ichain  |  i  I 

SolatflMfi  convosiad  ih*  dMtricl.  (Mlicitad  |coll>ct»d  jtravaWd  liurvayad  | 

1  he  problem  is  to  pick  out  the  one  of  four  answers  which  best  answers 
ihe  question.  .Applicant  has  five  minutes  to  answer  as  many  of  54  questions 
as  he  can. 


Ichain 

liurvaynd 


Perception 


Now  answer  the  questions  below.  Write  the  number  for  the  correct  aiuwer  oo 
or  o  in  the  box  followifig  each  quettioo.  Hie  correct  answer  mntl  be  esndfylAe 
same  ia  eoalcat  or  speUing,  not  in  the  way  it  b  printed. 


I/lb  l/lu- I /ft- ^ I  I 

RV.62497  I  ltW.43497  |  RV62497  |rV.62974  |  ltV.42497  |  Q 

CITY  aaTiosAL  taai  |COyRIIIMlMt®l«*t|ciTT  aanoaat.  aaai  I  ®^^***^**^,i|*^|  CITY  NATIMAL  bank  I 
yM  Main  Street  rfOmStroft  |ya9  Main  street  |9^  Pfom,SuOtt  OM  State  Street  |  I  I 

I'he  same  principle  is  involveci.  This  is  an  important  test  of  clerical 
aptitude,  and  relates  to  details  and  paperA\’ork  in  the  retail  store. 

Numbers  a  a  a  a  I - - 1 


FIGURE  HERE 
(if  nectsaaryj 


o  e  O  O  ricm  rat 

e.s-.-  I  «  I  7  I  a  I  9  !□ 

II  +  7  +  3=1  2  I  3  I  4  I  6  !□ 

3  ♦  4  X  2  =  I  14  I  15  I  15  I  18  |  □ - - 

This  is  a  test  of  simple  arithmetic— addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division.  The  aptitude,  however,  involves  the  ability  to  manipulate 
a  system  by  a  series  of  rules.  It  is  very  important  for  sales  clerks. 

Memory 

This  is  s  cell  of  3KWI  speitude  n>  femembtr  nsmes  and  faces.  BUow  are  samples  of 
the  q^wsuons  pou  will  snswer  in  the  lesi  peoper.  .Now,  study  the  four  ptetutes  and 
temcinber  the  names  of  the  people  diicctly  below; 


r  . 

>!k  * 

■ 

mt 

g; _ ^ 

Qualifications  Determined.  After  fur¬ 
ther  experimentation,  we  started  to 
use  these  tests  in  our  store  in  late  1952. 
Recently  we  w'ere  able  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  the  testing  program,  by 
carrying  out,  with  Dr.  King’s  help,  a 
personnel  inventory-audit  of  all  of 
our  store  personnel.  It  not  only  showed 
objectively  that  the  tests  were  “work¬ 
ing,”  but  will  enable  us  to  tighten  up 
the  test  standards  for  better  hiring, 
transfer  and  promotion.  We  now 
know,  for  example,  that  a  sales  clerk 
or  a  sales  supervisor  must  have  certain 
aptitudes  or  personality  traits,  and  if 
he  lacks  them,  the  chances  are  very 
slim  that  he  will  be  an  efficient  per¬ 
former  or  make  money  for  the  store. 

In  our  store,  which  is  basically  a 


Below  mrc  lour  more  picrurt'S.  Under  etch  fnaure  Are  four  names  and  ’*Noc  shown.** 
!o  the  column  at  the  right,  yvn  are  to  mark  the  nuinbtr  for  the  correct  answer  ( I,  2. 

4.  or  If  you  have  seen  the  exact  picture  in  the  ocigiiul  group  abore,  then  the 
correct  answer  will  be  one  ol  the  four  names,  if  the  exact  picture  was  ntx  tn  the 
originai then  the  cortett  answer  is  "Not  shown'  (answer  5).  The  answer  to 
picrure  A  is  marked  for  you.  Now,  you  answer  the  ocher  three. 


I*  Mwrwhi  AbbaN  I.  Bgwrgwrst  AHwn  1.  ticbord  iwyd  I.  Dolwrat  Cos 

3.  Rkbwrd  Bwyd  3.  CwroliiM  Andrews  3.  Arnold  Helme*  3.  Mary  Ittit  r~~| 

3.  Frank  Evma  3.  Nesolta  CoMins  3.  James  Slone  3.  Anne  Morgan  "  L— * 

4.  Jomoa  Stone  4.  Doleres  Cox  4.  Roymend  Wood  4.  Nancy  Morgan 

5.  Wo#  sbewe  —  5,  Wa#  sbewa  5.  No#  shown  5.  No#  dio«^ 

Here  are  the  correct  answers :  Q  —2.  Q  4.  5.  and  Q  -3. 

I'his  is  a  test  of  memory  for  names  and  faces.  In  the  test  proper,  the 
applicant  will  look  at  16  pictures  for  two  minutes,  studying  them  to 
remember  the  face  and  the  name.  Then  he  looks  at  36  pictures,  which 
include  the  16,  and  gets  three  minutes  to  mark  correct  name,  or  “not  shown.” 
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large  specialty  shop,  employing  about 
100  p<  ople,  we  found  that  our  jobs 
were  iii.iinly  in  three  job  areas.  One, 
of  course,  is  that  of  sales  clerk.  An¬ 
other  is  the  clerical  job  family,  and  the 
third  is  that  of  the  supervisor  or  ex¬ 
ecutive— particularly  buyers  or  depart¬ 
ment  managers. 

Because  selling  is  such  an  important 
function  in  stores,  I  would  like  to  cov¬ 
er  the  aptitude  phase  of  the  testing  for 
sales  clerk.  (In  addition,  the  applicant 
is  also  given  the  biography  form  and 
personality  tests.)  The  important  apti¬ 
tude  tests  for  a  sales  clerk  are: 

(1)  Sales  Terms  test,  which  meas¬ 
ures  the  applicant’s  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  understand  basic  sales  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  information.  This  apti¬ 
tude  is  related  to  the  I.  Q.  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  Since  the  sales  clerk  job  is  fairly 
routine  and  repetitive,  a  middle  score 
on  the  score  range  is  more  desirable 
than  a  high  score.  The  applicant  who 
scores  high  will  have  too  much  intelli¬ 
gence,  be  overqualified  for  routine 
sales  work,  and  will  tend  to  become 
bored  with  her  work  in  a  short  time. 
The  applicant  who  scores  too  low  will 
be  a  slow  learner  and  will  need  repeat¬ 
ed  instructions  on  the  job. 

(2)  Nt'MBERS  test,  which  measures 
the  applicant’s  aptitude  to  work  rap¬ 
idly  and  accurately  with  numbers, 
symbols,  standard  procedures,  etc.  It 
is  a  very  important  aptitude  for  sales 
clerks  because  of  the  system  manipula¬ 
tion  involved  in  sales  slips,  inventory 
work,  cash  handling,  etc.  Later  I  will 
chart  the  relation  between  the  Num¬ 
bers  test  and  actual  sales  volume  for  a 
group  of  29  of  our  sales  clerks. 

(3)  Perception  test,  which  meas¬ 
ures  the  applicant’s  ability  to  scan  de¬ 
tails  in  words  and  numbers  quickly, 
to  recognize  likeness  and  differences 
rapidly.  This  is  a  basic  clerical  apti¬ 
tude,  and  because  of  the  clerical  de¬ 
tails  involved  in  sales  clerk  work,  it 
shows  up  as  an  important  predictor. 

(4)  Memory  test.  This  is  a  simple 
test  of  memory  for  names  and  faces. 
The  salesman,  or  “order  seller,’’  needs 
more  of  this  aptitude  than  the  sales 
clerk,  or  “order  taker.’’  However, 
many  department  stores  are  realizing 
that  in  today’s  market,  they  need  sales¬ 
men,  not  just  sales  clerks,  and  are  re¬ 
quiring  that  applicants  meet  the  sales¬ 
men  standards. 


(5)  Fll'ency  test,  which  measures 
the  applicant’s  ability  to  use  words 
with  ease— to  talk  without  blocking  or 
searching  for  the  right  word.  Like 
memory,  this  is  more  important  for 
salesmen  than  for  sales  clerks.  In  some 
departments,  you  need  a  fluent  sales 
person  to  maintain  a  high  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  practice  problems  for  some  of 
these  tests  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  All 
of  the  tests  are  set  up  so  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  works  a  few  practice  problems  on 
his  own.  Then  he  is  given  five  min¬ 
utes  to  work  the  main  problems.  The 
test  is  then  scored,  and  his  score  can  be 
compared  to  the  standard  for  success¬ 
ful  sales  clerks.  After  the  five  aptitude 
tests  are  given,  they  can  be  cbmbined 
and  appropriately  weighted  in  terms 
of  their  importance  for  predicting 
sales  clerk  efficiency.  Figure  2  shows 
how  this  is  done.  An  applicant  can 
score  from  0  to  20  on  the  weights. 
Based  on  studies  of  successful  and  un¬ 
successful  sales  clerks,  the  score  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  follows: 

Total  Weighted  Score:  0  to  5 
Qualification  Level:  f/Q,  Underquali¬ 
fied,  and  not  recommended  for  hiring 
as  a  sales  clerk— lacks  almost  complete¬ 
ly  the  required  aptitudes  to  learn  and 
perform  this  job. 

Total  Weighted  .Score:  6  to  11 
Qualification  Level:  Q1,  Minimum 
Qualified,  and  recommended  only  in  a 
tight  labor  market,  when  no  other  ap¬ 
plicants  can  be  obtained  for  screening. 


Studies  have  shown  that  the  Q1  sales 

clerk,  when  her  wages  and  overhead 

are  considered,  just  breaks  even  on  ■ 

sales  volume.  If  the  store  has  enough  ,j 

Ql’s,  it  will  be  lucky  to  show  any  | 

profit. 

Total  Weighted  Score:  12  to  16  I 

Qualification  Level:  Q2,  Well  Qualified, 
and  a  better-than-average  risk  for  a 
sales  clerk.  They  have  the  potential 
and  studies  show  the  probability  is  in 
their  favor  to  be  high-volume  prcKluc- 
ers. 


Total  Weighted  Score:  17  to  20 
Qualification  Level:  Q3,  Best  Qualified, 
and  an  excellent  risk  as  a  sales  clerk. 
This  is  the  top  level  of  qualification, 
and  indicates  an  applicant  with  out¬ 
standing  potential. 

The  goal  of  every  store  should  be 
sales  persons  who  are  Q2  and  Q.3,  and 
this  of  course  takes  us  back  to  the 
recruiting  practices  and  procedures 
which  store  management  has  set  up. 
The  more  applicants  that  the  store  can 
attract,  the  greater  the  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  Q2’s  and  Q3’s.  We  have  found 
from  bitter  experience  in  our  own 
store  that  not  too  many  applicants  can 
meet  the  Q2  or  Q3  standards.  In  a 
tight  labor  market,  it  is  necessary  to 
relax  the  hiring  standards.  But,  as  a 
result  of  our  recent  followup  on  test 
scores  in  relation  to  sales  volume,  we 
know  without  question  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  hire  new  people  with  certain 
aptitude  qualification  levels  of  less 
than  Q2,  unless  there  is  some  very  spe- 


Figure  2:  Case  of  Jane  Smith 
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Jane  Smith  has  average  sales  comprehension.  Her  clerical  aptitudes  of  numbers 
and  perception  are  very  high,  but  her  salesman-type  aptitudes  of  fluency  and 
memory  are  very  low.  .Mso  she  shows  up  as  being  more  introverted  than 
extroverted.  Though  she  applied  for  a  job  as  a  sales  clerk,  she  can  be  an  out¬ 
standing  producer  on  a  non-contact  job,  doing  very  detailed  clerical  work.  This 
girl  has  excellent  potential,  but  not  in  sales.  She  is  actually  a  “clerical  genius.” 
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Figure  3:  Numbers  Test  as  related  to  Sales  Volume. 
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Had  a  score  of  5  or  more  been  required  on  the  Numbers  test,  80  per  cent 
of  the  below-average  producing  sales  clerks  would  have  been  eliminated, 
while  80  per  cent  of  the  above-average  sales  clerks  would  have  been  hired. 


cial  reason.  (For  example,  a  very  high 
test  score  on  another  aptitude  might 
enable  us  to  use  the  applicant  for  a 
sftecial  assignment.)  A  partial  answer 
to  this  problem  of  getting  Q2  and  Q3 
people  was  to  step  up  our  recruiting 
program  and  use  every  advertising 
medium  available.  Since  the  tests  can 
be  administered  by  a  j>ersonnel  clerk 
and  not  take  the  time  of  an  executive, 
we  have  set  up  testing  at  9  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.;  or  in  special  cases,  the  applicants 
will  be  tested  when  they  arrive. 

Personnel  Inventory.  Up  to  four 
months  ago  we  used  the  pre-set  na¬ 
tional  standards  on  the  tests,  made 
available  by  Industrial  Psychology, 
Inc.  In  May,  we  carried  out  the  per¬ 
sonnel  inventory-audit,  and  also  the 
checks  to  see  whether  the  tests  had 
been  functioning  during  the  three  year 
period.  In  checking  the  validity  of  the 
tests,  we  found  that  there  was  a  very 
direct  relation  between  the  test  scores 
and  the  actual  sales  volume  of  the  sales 
clerk.  Figure  3  shows  the  graph  of  29 
of  our  sales  clerks,  on  the  Numbers 
test,  as  related  to  sales  figures.  The 
graph  shows  that  the  national  stand¬ 
ards  recommended  by  Dr,  King  are 
proper,  but  also  it  shows  us  that  it  is 
very  important  to  select  only  those 
sales  clerks  applicants  who  score  at  5 
or  above. 

There  are  many  good  tests  besides 
these  that  we  are  using  at  Kaufman’s. 
But  how  does  a  store  judge  the  valid¬ 
ity  or  predictability  of  the  tests?  A 
store’s  approach  to  testing  should  be 
exactly  that  of  its  approach  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  merchandise.  Or,  as  “Em¬ 
ployee  Testing  for  Retail  Stores”  says: 
“If  a  manufacturer  said  a  coat  was 


good,  a  merchant  would  want  to  know 
what  it  was  good  /or— a  good  seller  in 
a  northern  or  southern  climate,  good 
quality,  good  value,  etc.  These  same 
standards  must  be  applied  to  test 
validity.  Obviously  a  test  that  is  valid 
for  sales  p>eople  may  not  be  valid  for 
cashiers  or  clericals.  Validity  thus 
boils  down  to  a  process  similar  to  that 
of  the  merchant  buying  merchandise. 
What  is  the  quality  of  the  test?  Is  it 
likely  to  be  successful  in  my  particular 
kind  of  operation?” 

As  mentioned  above,  we  experi¬ 
mented  with  various  tests  and  finally 


decided  that  the  Industrial  Psychol¬ 
ogy  series  was,  for  our  purposes,  the 
best.  Our  trial-and-error  testing  was 
conducted  over  a  period  of  years.  We 
gave  the  tests  to  people  who  had  been 
with  us  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  whose  productivity  and  general 
ability  as  sales  people  was  known,  and 
related  the  test  results  to  their  sales 
volume.  Then  after  two  years  of  actu¬ 
ally  using  the  tests  for  hiring,  we 
checked  back  on  all  applicants  who 
had  been  hired  and  related  their  sales 
volume  to  their  test  results.  Figures  3 
and  4  show  some  of  the  correlations 
between  test  scores  and  sales  volume. 

Common  Questions.  Now  let  me 

answer  some  of  the  questions  I  am 
frequently  asked  about  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  ours  (and  of  course  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  other  ques¬ 
tions  that  readers  of  Stores  may  wish 
to  direct  to  me.) 

How  does  a  store  go  about  introduc¬ 
ing  a  testing  program? 

There  are  basically  two  ways  to 
introduce  a  testing  program.  In  our 
own  case,  because  we  are  a  smaller 
store,  we  made  small  attempts  on  our 


Figure  4:  Total  Aptitude  Qualification  and  Sales  Efficiency 
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This  figure  graphs  the  relation  between  aptitude  qualification  level  (based 
on  the  scores  from  the  Sales  Terms,  Numbers,  Perception,  Memory  and  Fluency 
tests)  for  sales  clerks,  and  actual  sales  volume  of  these  clerks.  In  indicates  that 
Q2  and  Q3  applicants  are  by  far  the  best  choice. 
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own,  feeling  our  way,  and  eventually 
getting  a  program  going.  The  ideal 
approach,  of  course,  would  be  to  en¬ 
gage  an  experienced  person  who  knows 
both  testing  and  retailing;  but  since 
such  peojjle  are  few  and  far  between, 
the  second  best  idea,  particularly  for 
a  larger  store,  is  to  get  someone  who 
knows  testing  and  teach  him  some¬ 
thing  al)out  retailing.  For  source  in¬ 
formation,  the  test  publishers,  such 
as  Psychological  Corporation,  Science 
Research  AsscKiates,  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology,  Inc.,  maintain  research  serv¬ 
ices  to  help  businesses  set  up  testing 
programs. 

Of  course,  in  the  larger  store  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  person¬ 
nel  department,  once  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  sold  on  the  program  and  intro¬ 
duces  it  as  store  policy,  to  carry  out 
the  program.  At  the  beginning  it 
might  be  well  to  use  tests  on  only  one 
group  of  jobs,  such  as  the  sales  clerk 
job  in  stores.  In  a  business  of  any  size, 

I  certainly  recommend  the  services  or 
help  of  an  experienced  person  to  start 
the  program.  This  person  could  either 
be  an  executive  of  some  stature  or  an 
outside  consultant  who  has  the  proper 
background  and  training.  Industrial 
Psychology,  Inc.,  for  example,  has  re¬ 
cently  set  up  a  special  division  to  work 
with  retail  stores,  and  its  staff  of  50 
psychologists,  management  engineers, 
and  store  consultants  is  specializing 
on  retail  personnel  problems  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  personnel  costs 
in  retail  stores. 

How  expensive  is  a  testing  program? 

We  feel,  of  course,  that  a  testing 
program  that  is  of  any  value  must  pay 
for  itself,  and  eventually  it  must  show 
a  “profit.”  Because  it  is  an  intangible, 
it  is  difficult  to  compute  such  cost-sav¬ 
ing  figures,  but  ultimately  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  we  have  installed  in  our 
store  must  result  in  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  of  store  personnel,  and  therefore 
tangibly  lower  personnel  cost.  Where 
applicants  for  sales  clerk,  clerical  and 
sales  supervisors  are  tested,  the  cost  of 
purchasing  the  tests,  administering 
them,  and  doing  the  paper  work  in¬ 
volved  to  keep  track  of  results,  would 
average  about  $2  per  applicant.  This 
cost  figure  is  based  on  the  statistic  that 
only  one  out  of  every  six  applicants 
can  meet  the  national  standards  for 


sales  clerks,  and  will  be  screened  out 
at  one  of  the  check  points  in  the  hir¬ 
ing  process. 

To  install  a  complete  program;  to 
apply  it  to  everyone  in  the  store;  to 
call  in  the  services,  say  once  a  year,  of 
an  outside  consulting  firm  to  make  a 
personnel  inventory-audit,  and  tailor 
the  national  standards  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  store,  would  cost 
the  equivalent  of  $15  to  $20  per  em¬ 
ployee  per  year.  Again,  we  feel  that 
this  investment  is  a  small  one  meas¬ 
ured  against  the  money  saved  by  plac¬ 
ing  applicants  properly,  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  obviously  bad  ones,  and  by 
adequately  training  without  too  much 
expense  the  applicants  who  have  the 
right  aptitudes  and  abilities.  When 
we  consider  that  57  per  cent  of  the 
operating  budget  in  the  typical  store 
is  tied  up  in  personnel  cost,  any  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  cost,  or  maintenance  of  the 
same  number  of  personnel  to  produce 
11/2  times  the  sales  volume,  begins  to 
assume  large-scale  profit  implications. 

Do  rank-and-file  employees  resent 
the  introduction  of  a  testing  program? 

We  have  not  run  into  any  general 
resentment  of  testing  as  such.  In  fact, 
people  are  basically  curious  about 
themselves,  and  when  testing  of  pres¬ 
ent  employees  is  placed  on  a  volun¬ 
teer  basis,  the  response  is  about  95 
per  cent.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
test  showed  that  a  sales  clerk  did  not 
belong  in  the  retail  field,  and  she  was 
informed  of  this  finding,  we  obtained 


a  grateful  response  rather  than  a  re¬ 
sentful  one. 

However,  in  introducing  our  prog- 
gram  (and  we  recommend  a  similar 
approach  to  other  stores),  we  did  not 
immediately  test  existing  personnel. 
We  first  sold  the  testing  procedure  to 
our  supervisors  and  department  man¬ 
agers,  and  began  to  test  applicants, 
furnishing  the  supervisors  the  results 
of  the  tests  when  the  applicant  was 
presented  to  them.  It  did  not  take 
the  department  head  long  to  realize 
that  the  people  who  came  out  Q2 
and  Q3  on  the  tests  turned  out  to  be 
his  best  producers,  and  that  when  he 
decided  to  take  a  UQ  or  Q1  “over  the 
head”  of  the  test  results,  he  had  a 
problem  on  his  hands. 

After  three  months  of  applicant 
testing,  we  began  to  suggest  to  various 
departments  that  they  have  their  pres¬ 
ent  employees  tested.  There  was  no 
pressure  used,  and  the  testing  was  put 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  employees 
were  told  that  the  tests  would  not 
affect  their  present  jobs,  but  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  transfer, 
promotion,  special  training,  and  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  in  line  with  their 
psychological  strong  points.  Their  re¬ 
sponse  was  enthusiastic. 

Another  aspect  of  the  testing  is  the 
reaction  of  job  applicants  to  the  fact 
that  we  give  tests.  We  find  that  we  are 
steadily  getting  a  better  class  of  appli¬ 
cants.  The  “drifters”  and  “jdb  jump¬ 
ers”  are  staying  away.  Even  though  it 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Some  Definitions 

APTITUDES:  Measure  the  applicant’s  intelligence  or  “horsepower”  to  learn 
and  perform  a  job.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  there  is  not  just  one  type 
of  intelligence  or  I.  Q.  There  are  eight  basic  aptitudes  or  types  of  intelligence, 
including  comprehension,  judgment,  ability  to  work  with  systems,  perception 
of  details,  space  relations  or  organization,  memory.  Various  jobs  require  differ¬ 
ent  amounts  of  these  aptitudes. 

PERSONALITY:  Like  aptitudes,  there  is  more  than  one  type  of  personality 
or  temperament.  Research  indicates  16  basic  factors  of  personality,  and  again 
job  requirements  are  different  from  job  to  job.  Even  though  the  sales  clerk 
and  merchandise  manager  both  work  in  the  contact  field,  a  different  personality 
pattern  is  needed  for  each  job. 

BIOCR.\PHY:  What  the  applicant  has  done  in  the  past  is  a  good  indication 
of  what  he  will  do  in  the  future,  because  he  has  set  up  habit  patterns  which 
are  diffic  ult  to  change.  The  Biography  form,  set  up  like  an  application  blank, 
gets  at  such  background  characteristics  as  job  stability,  job  experience,  financial 
maturity,  health-physical  condition,  family  background,  present  domestic 
situation,  etc. 
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RUSSELL  HILL,  one  of  the  two 
Royal  Warehousemen  Clerks’ 
and  Drapers’  Schtxrls  for  or¬ 
phaned  children  of  workers  in 
the  distributive  trades.  It  was 
founded  in  1853. 


supp 
tions 
may 
or  a 


EMBERS  of  the  British  retail  and 
wholesale  trades  support  schools, 
vacation  and  convalescent  homes  and 
retirement  homes  for  needy  employees 
and  their  dependents.  This  tradition 
of  a  trade  taking  care  of  its  own,  not 
very  common  in  the  U.  S.,  is  well 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Both 
employers  and  employees  contribute 
to  these  charities.  They  supplement 
established  pensions  and  benefits. 

Near  completion  now  is  the  second 
“retirement  village”  built  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Linen  &  Woollen  Dra¬ 
pers’  Institution.  This  is  the  trade 
benevolent  organization  that  serves 
sales,  clerical  and  executive  personnel 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  distributive 
trades.  It  was  founded  in  1832,  and 
for  about  60  years  it  has  maintained 
rent-free  cottage  homes  for  needy  re¬ 
tired  people.  The  first  such  cottages, 
at  Mill  Hill,  London,  were  erected  on 
land  contributed  by  James  C.  Marshall 
of  Marshall  &  Snellgrove.  There  are 
129  cottages  there  now  and  a  small 
block  of  flats;  also  a  nursing  home  and 
a  rest  home  where  medical  care  and 
nursing  care  are  given  free  of  charge. 

The  new  retirement  village  is  on  an 
eight  acre  estate,  Leylands,  in  Derby. 
It  consists  of  78  modern  cottages  suit¬ 
able  for  single  p>ersons  or  couples;  two 
blocks  of  small  flats  for  single  women; 


a  rest  house  for  those  who  need  gen¬ 
eral  nursing  care;  a  small  hospital  for 
the  bedridden,  and  a  community  cen¬ 
ter.  From  its  invested  funds  and  from 
tradewide  contributions,  the  Linen  & 
Woollen  Drapers’  Institution  is  spend¬ 
ing  £386,000  to  bring  this  project  to 
completion.  Maintenance  expenses  of 
the  two  estates  run  to  £50,000  a  year. 
Fund-raising  activities  are  carried  on 
at  every  level  of  the  trade. 

The  Mill  Hill  and  Leylands  estates 
are  famous  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
advanced  achievements  in  providing 
for  the  elderly,  combining  independ¬ 
ence  of  living  with  financial  security 
and  provisions  for  physical  frailty. 
The  residents  bring  their  owm  furni¬ 
ture,  and  great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
maintaining  the  independence  and 
privacy  of  their  living  arrangements. 

Donald  Cave,  secretary  of  the  Linen 
&  Woollen  Drapers’  Institution,  has 
conducted  many  Americans  around 
the  estates  and  sends  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  to  NRDGA  members  to  visit 
them. 

Another  famous  institution  support¬ 
ed  by  England’s  distributive  trades  is 
the  Royal  Warehousemen  Clerks’  and 
Draf)ers’  Schools,  founded  in  1853. 
The  Schools  celebrated  their  hun¬ 
dredth  year  by  launching  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  involving  new  building 
costs  of  £200,000.  There  are  two 


Roberts  Marine  Mansion  at  Worth¬ 
ing  in  Sussex.  This  was  founded  50 
years  ago  Iry  a  retailer,  John  Reynolds 
Roberts,  who  was  subsequently  knight¬ 
ed  for  It  is  charitable  work.  It  took 
care  of  over  2,000  guests  last  year,  for 
visits  averaging  a  week.  Employers 
support  it  by  subscriptions  and  dona¬ 
tions.  and  the  number  of  jjeople  they 
may  reler  there  for  visits  at  no  charge, 
or  at  a  very  small  charge,  is  deter¬ 
mined  Ity  the  size  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  Convalescents  have  first  call 
on  the  home’s  facilities,  which  are 
available  to  pensioned  as  well  as  active 
personnel.  Holiday  visits  may  also  be 
arrangetl  for  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Roberts  Marine  Mansion  is 
run  for  sales  and  clerical  employees. 


THE  MARCHINGTON  Holiday  and  Rest  Home  in  Kent  is  maintained 
by  the  General  Porters’  Benevolent  .Association,  for  service  and  main¬ 
tenance  employees  in  the  retail,  wholesale  and  service  trades. 


A  ROYAL  VISITOR  IS  welcomed  by  the  kindergarteners  at  Russell 
Hill  School.  The  aim  of  the  Schools:  “A  sound  education  under 
the  conditions  of  a  first-class  public  school.” 


RUSSELL  SCHOOL,  the  senior  school  for  boys,  carries  them 
through  the  equivalent  of  the  .American  high  school  years. 
Recent  building  costs  have  been  £200,000. 


Service  and  maintenance  employees  in 
both  wholesale  and  retail  trades  have 
their  own  organization,  called  the 
General  Porters’  Benevolent  .Associa¬ 
tion,  'Which  provides  pensions  and 
operates  a  seaside  holiday  home  at 
Broadstairs  in  Kent.  This  too  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  donations  from  business 
firms,  and  is  visited  by  convalescent 
and  vacationing  employees,  both  ac¬ 
tive  and  retired.  Employed  workers 
pay  a  small  fee;  pensioners  are  accom¬ 
modated  at  no  charge.  The  association 
itself  is  now  paying  about  395  pen¬ 
sions.  Employees  pay  a  small  regular 
sum  for  membership,  but  the  major 
financing  comes  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  trade. 


THE  ROBERTS  MARINE  Mansion,  overlooking  the  sea  at  Worthing, 
Sussex,  is  for  vacationers  and  convalescents.  Over  2,000  sales  and  clerical 
employees  visited  it  last  year. 


Pay- Off  Promotions 


The  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  conference  on  fall  and  Christ¬ 
mas  planning  last  month  was  lively  with  stories  of  inspired  and 
carefully  detailed  promotions  that  have  rung  up  tidy  volumes 
for  their  sponsors.  One  very  noticeable  trend  is  to  earlier  pro¬ 
motion  of  seasonal  merchandise  and  occasions. 


r^HE  recipe  for  successful  promo-  Guberman  related  that  three  years  livery  of  this  merchandise  is  continu- 
tions  in  smaller  stores  is:  a  large  ago  sweaters  were  placed  in  stock  early  ing  to  plague  the  smaller  stores, 

measure  of  planning  and  a  heap  of  in  July,  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  Guberman  advised:  “You’ve  got  to 

ingenuity,  all  mixed  well  with  more  “We  found,”  he  said,  “that  not  only  make  up  your  mind  about  the  things 

planning.  That  was  the  consensus  of  were  we  able  to  get  extra  early  sales,  that  are  most  important  to  you  and 

suggestions  to  increase  Fall  and  Christ-  but  we  were  also  able  to  prepare  for  stock  those  things,  forget  about  some 

mas  sales  offered  by  eight  speakers  at  the  big  August-September  back-to-  of  the  others  and  promote  the  things 

the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  NRDGA’s  school  rush.”  you  stock.” 

Smaller  Stores  Division.  He  outlined  the  assistance  Kauf- 

Specific  promotions  that  brought  man’s  received  from  a  sweater  manu-  Hunting  Sales  with  Cvockett 

about  sizable  increases  in  sales  were  facturer  who  helped  plot  the  advertis- 

presented  by  each  of  the  speakers,  and  ing  campaign,  supplied  display  props  T^AVY  CROCKETT  blazed  a  new 
more  were  offered  from  the  floor  by  and  staged  a  “College  of  Fashion  trail,  this  time  as  a  merchandising 

many  of  the  200  smaller  stores  execu-  Knowledge.”  The  sweater  promotion  assistant  at  Eli  Moore,  Inc.  Single- 

tives  attending  the  all-day  meeting.  started  July  9  and  continued  through  handedly,  the  resurrected  frontien- 

Five  fundamentals  for  successful  the  end  of  September.  man  pulled  the  New  Haven,  Conn, 

promotions  that  boosted  sweater  sales  The  same  fundamentals  of  promo-  department  store  out  of  the  post-Easter 
by  28  p>er  cent  and  handbag  sales  by  tion  were  applied  to  handbags,  Guber-  slump,  boosted  sales  to  a  record  high 

S9  f)er  cent  at  Kaufman’s  were  ad-  man  related.  “Our  39  per  cent  fall  for  the  month  and  carried  the  high 

vanced  by  Morris  Guberman,  presi-  handbag  increase  was  based  primarily  sales  into  May. 

dent  of  the  Colorado  Springs,  Colora-  on  concentrating  on  our  most  impor-  The  story  of  Davy  Crockett’s  success 
do,  store.  tant  handbag  resources  and  buying  far  was  related  by  Bud  Marcus,  merchan- 

Guberman’s  fundamentals  were:  enough  in  advance,  with  a  consistent  dise  manager  at  Eli  Moore.  “We  rec- 

“  (1)  Plan  your  fashion  promotions  far  repeating  of  the  hot  item  fashion  ognized  early  that  Davy  Crockett  was 

enough  in  advance  to  be  sure  they  are  handbags  throughout  the  fall  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,”  Marcui 

properly  backed;  (2)  Wrap  up  your  holiday  season.”  explained.  “The  song  was  what  sold 

promotions  with  windows,  displays.  The  spring  handbags  were  shipped  us.  .  .  .  We  heard  people  singing  that 

meetings  of  sales  people,  special  stock  to  Kaufman’s  November  1,  and  news-  .  .  .  song  all  over  Connecticut.  The 

arrangements;  (3)  Never  sell  price  pap>er  ads  were  placed  early  in  Novem-  kids  make  up  their  own  lyrics.” 

alone— fashion  at  a  price  makes  a  more  ber.  The  ads  stressed  the  gift  values  After  deciding  to  stick  with  Crock- 

powerful  promotion,  and  more  sue-  of  the  handbags  as  well  as  the  fact  ett,  Marcus  said,  “We  went  out  on  a 

cessful  fashion  stores;  (4)  Repeat  hot  that  they  were  suitable  for  wear  right  limb.  We  started  with  three  dozen 

items  and  promote  them  over  and  over  into  spring.  hats,  and  they  were  snapped  up  ini- 

again,  just  as  long  as  they  keep  selling;  Guberman’s  speech  set  off  a  series  of  mediately.  We  plunged  and  bought 

(5)  Get  the  manufacturers  into  the  act  questions  from  the  audience  about  hats  and  polo  shirts  and  rifles  and  pis- 

by  using  the  promotional  material  sweaters.  The  questions  indicated  that  tols  and  every  sort  of  garment,  every 

they  provide  to  strengthen  your  pro-  selecting  merchandise  to  meet  fash-  sort  of  plaything  that  could  possibly 

motion.”  ion’s  demands  and  obtaining  early  de-  fit  into  the  Davy  Crockett  picture.  We 
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bought  deep  and  we  stocked,  and  I’m 
sorry  to  say  there  was  no  jjeriod  of 
woriy,  no  tension,  no  ‘when  will  it 
break?  wlien  will  they  come  in  and 
buy?’  because  they  started  to  buy  from 
the  ver\  beginning. 

•‘Other  stores  who  were  not  as  con¬ 
fident  as  we  were  from  the  beginning 
just  did  not  have  the  merchandise.  It 
enabled  us  to  get  a  very  early  start  on 
Crockett  and  we  picked  up  an  identi¬ 
ty  as  the  Davy  Crockett  store  in  town.” 

Marcus  ilescribed  a  series  of  person¬ 
al  appearances  arranged  by  the  store 
for  ‘‘Davy  Crockett,”  an  actor  hired 
for  the  occasion.  The  appearances  pro¬ 
vided  the  store  with  free  publicity  in 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  and  a 
local  theatre. 

No  children  were  admitted  to  the 
store  the  day  Crockett  arrived  there, 
unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
parent,  Marcus  said.  “Little  kids  come 
in  and  say,  ‘Mother,  buy  me  that,’ 
there’s  a  pressure  group  set  up;  but 
the  big  kids  serve  no  pressure  group 
at  all,  and  I’m  sorry  to  say  in  some 
cases  would  steal  the  place  blind.” 

Marcus  had  some  suggestions  for 
merchants  contemplating  similar  pro¬ 
motions.  “If  you  have  any  of  these 
penonal  appearances  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  sell  stuff  tied  in  with  the  apj>ear- 
ance,  use  the  merchandise  that  you’re 
selling.”  And  “If  you  ever  give  away 
ice  cream,  give  it  when  they’re  leaving 
the  store.” 

Marcus  confided  that  Crockett’s 
value  lay  not  only  in  improving  sales 
but  in  “moving  goods  that  were  not 
moving.”  He  said  some  fringe  jackets 
and  trousers  carried  over  from  fall 
were  unpacked,  and  Crockett  patches, 
costing  a  cent  and  a  half,  were  sewed 
on.  In  many  cases,  this  merchandise 
brought  “an  extra  50  cents  or  a  dol¬ 
lar.”  The  same  was  done  with  “plastic 
pirate  pistols  that  shoot  sparks,”  and 
that  hadn’t  been  selling.  “We  bought 
a  ton  of  those  and  we  threw  the  card 
that  comes  with  it  away,  and  with  no 
further  identification  it  became  a 
Davy  Crockett  pistol  and  it’s  been  sell¬ 
ing  magnificently  at  one  dollar.” 

Private  Pre-Christmas  Party.  A  less 
flamboyant  and  extremely  successful 
Christmas  promotion  was  also  de¬ 
scribed  by  Marcus.  Usually  run  for 
one  day  two  weeks  before  Thanksgiv¬ 


ing,  the  Eli  Moore  Christmas  party 
has,  in  the  last  four  years,  become  the 
biggest  day  for  the  store  and  “breaks 
the  Christmas  season  wide  open.” 

All  listed  customers  receive  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  “private  showing,”  and 
they  can  bring  two  guests.  The  show¬ 
ing  is  held  on  a  day  when  all  other 
stores  in  the  city  are  closed.  Last  year, 
it  was  Monday. 

A  five  per  cent  across-the-board  dis¬ 
count  on  any  merchandise  purchased 
that  day  is  the  major  feature  of  the 
event.  A  limited  number  of  special 
Christmas  gift  values,  two  or  three  in 
each  department,  is  spread  throughout 
the  store.  “There  are  no  clearances 
that  day,”  Marcus  said.  “We’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  telling  them  about  Itandbags, 
gloves  and  muffler  sets,  pajamas,  robes, 
and  things  that  make  Christmas  gifts. 
We’re  never  without  a  promotional 
tloll.  These  are  very  good  values  and 
in  every  case  it’s  one  day  only.” 

Refreshments  are  served  during  the 
day.  Professional  caterers  now  supply 
the  punch,  pastry  and  cookies,  since 
the  first  year’s  party  when  the  punch 
“was  the  only  successful  part  of  the 
promotion.” 

Fall  Clothing  Previews 

k  ONE  day  showing  of  children’s 

and  teenagers  clothing  brought 
1,000  customers  to  the  Bon  Ton  Kid¬ 
die  Shop  and  increased  sales  20  times 
over  last  year’s  figures  for  the  day,  Mrs. 
Freida  Manischen,  owner  of  the  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  specialty  shop  reported. 

She  said  the  showings  were  planned 
to  “stimulate  business  during  the 
month  of  July  when  our  business  sinks 
to  its  lowest  ebb.”  On  July  15  and  16, 
the  Bon  Ton  conducted  a  “Trunk 
Showing”  of  winter  coats  and  took 
orders:  and  on  July  28,  the  store  ran 
a  “Fall  Festival,”  charging  up  the  sales 
for  October  payment. 

I'he  “Trunk  Showing”  was  arranged 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  children’s 
coat  manufacturer  who  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  their  complete  sam¬ 
ple  line  of  winter  coats.  Duplicates 
were  displayed  in  windows,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  run  of  sizes  was  made  available 
for  tryons. 

A  newspaper  ad  and  telephone  calls 
brought  in  a  steady  flow  of  customers 
“and  we  booked  more  orders  than 


even  in  our  fondest  dreams  we  imag¬ 
ined  we  would.”  Mrs.  Manischen  said. 
“But,”  she  added,  “I  believe  that  the 
most  impx>rtant  result  was  that  we 
were  able  to  discern  a  definite  trend  in 
coats  and  thus  guide  our  buying  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

Preparation  for  the  “Fall  Festival” 
started  early  with  the  peaking  of  fall 
stocks  in  advance  of  the  showing.  A 
formal  engraved  invitation  was  mailed 
to  5,000  charge  customers  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  showing,  a  day  when  all  the 
other  Manchester  stores  close  at  noon. 

F'all  foliage  and  displays  were  used 
to  decorate  the  store  interiors  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  fall  merchandise  replaced 
all  summer  merchandise  on  the  selling 
floor.  Refreshments  were  served  from 
a  buffet,  and  by  waitresses  bearing 
trays  among  the  customers.  Over 
1,000  customers  attended  the  showing 
from  1  to  9  p.m.  and  20  models,  both 
boys  and  girls  from  three  to  12,  dis¬ 
played  the  clothing  in  the  air  condi¬ 
tioned  store  throughout  the  afternoon. 

“The  results  were  more  than  grati¬ 
fying  and  our  customers  actually  se¬ 
lected  and  bought  so  much  new  fall 
merchandise  that  the  day’s  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  figures  of  our  best  Saturday 
in  August,  the  one  prior  to  Labor 
Day,”  Mrs.  Manischen  repx)rted.  But 
other  benefits  accrued,  she  added.  An 
early  idea  of  trends  and  consumer 
preferences  was  obtained  and  reorder¬ 
ing  in  depth  was  possible.  Better 
priced  business  w'as  built  up.  New  ac¬ 
counts  were  opjened  because  older  cus¬ 
tomers  brought  their  friends. 

Strike-It-Rich 

SERIES  of  razzle-dazzle  promo¬ 
tions  that  drew  huge  crowds  and 
brought  sizable  increases  in  sales  were 
outlined  by  Joe  Feller,  president  of 
Feller’s,  Ltd.  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  The  latest,  a  Hollywood  op)ening 
typ)e  to  “raise  the  curtain”  on  an  ex¬ 
panded  and  remodeled  store,  was  pro¬ 
longed  by  {jopular  demand.  Feller  re- 
jjorted. 

Major  feature  of  the  jiromotions 
was  the  giveaway.  On  Feller’s  35  birth¬ 
day,  (“It  happ)ened  that  our  business 
wasn’t  too  old,  so  I  capitalized  on  my 
own  age”)  birthday  cakes  were  given 
away;  silver  dollars  were  sold  for  35 
cents:  every  35th  person  entering  the 
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store  was  given  a  hat;  gifts  were  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  people  standing  on  “lucky 
spots”  marked  in  the  store  and  an¬ 
nounced  over  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem;  and  finally,  every  35th  sale  made 
on  the  last  day  was  given  away. 

On  his  36th  birthday,  a  similar  pro¬ 
motion  was  held.  This  time  it  was 
around  the  slogan  of  “Get  ’em  out  and 
bring  'em  back,”  which  referred  to 
getting  Feller’s  customers  to  dig  Feller 
suits  and  coats  out  of  closets  and 
trunks  to  be  brought  to  the  store  for 
free  cleaning.  Teaser  ads  led  up  to  a 
full-blown  ad  campaign  around  that 
theme.  “It  was  amazing  how  many 
men  apologized  for  the  condition  of 
the  suit,  and  before  they  left  the  store 
.  .  .  bought  another  one.”  The  addi¬ 
tional  volume  more  than  covered  the 
costs  of  dry  cleaning.  Feller  said. 

The  op>ening  of  Feller’s  remodeled 
store  (expanded  to  24,000  square  feet) 
“was  planned  to  be  big,  but  we  didn’t 
plan  it  to  be  as  big  as  it  really  was.” 
The  entire  block  in  front  of  the  store 
was  jammed  with  people.  The  store 
was  packed.  The  drawing  card  again 
was  the  giveaway.  A  car  was  the  major 
prize  (but  people  had  to  write  a  25 
word  essay  on  why  they  like  to  shop  at 
Joe  Feller’s)  and  other  prizes  were 
merchandise  from  stock.  Announcers 
called  for  “the  first  man  who  had  a 
blue  suit  with  a  Joe  Feller  label  and 
we  would  give  him  a  new  suit.” 

“1  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  the 
car  already  has  been  well  paid  for  in 
full,”  Feller  concluded. 


Christmas  in  October 


k  N  accidental  Christmas  promotion 
^  that  gave  the  Mayfair,  Inc.,  of 
Albany  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  most  successful  seasons  in  its  his¬ 
tory  also  established  an  eye-opening 
principle  for  its  president,  Theodore 
A.  Simpson. 

The  accident:  dining  room  furni¬ 
ture,  scheduled  to  be  displayed  for 
Thanksgiving  selling,  had  not  arrived. 
The  display  area  was  vacant  and  un¬ 
productive. 

The  promotion:  A  large  supply  of 
foreign  merchandise  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  months  earlier  for  Christmas 
sales,  but  delivery  was  made  earlier 
than  expected.  “The  only  thing  to  do 
was  shove  this  stuff  in  the  area  which 


had  been  prepared  for  the  dining 
room  case  goods  and  show  it.” 

The  result:  “Much  to  our  surprise, 
people  came  in  the  store  and  started 
buying  Christmas  goods  in  October, 
completely  unheard  of  . . .  and  we  had 
a  very  successful  Christmas  business.” 

The  principle:  “We  found  out  one 
thing:  that  people  look  ahead  to  an 
occasion:  to  their  vacations,  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  to  Thanksgiving,  to  any  other 
event  of  great  interest  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  the  merchant  is  apt  to  want  it, 
and  we  accepted  as  a  truism  the  fact 
that  if  you  want  to  have  a  good  Christ¬ 
mas  business  or  business  in  Christmas 
items  it  is  advisable  to  spring  them 
very  early  in  the  season.” 

Simpson  said  he  has  applied  the 
same  principle  in  merchandising  other 
seasonal  items.  Community  interest 
was  built  up  by  this  approach  and 
sales  were  usually  good  when  the  sea¬ 
son  eventually  rolled  around. 

Simpson  said  he  was  generally  wary 
of  promotions.  “A  buyer  or  merchan¬ 
dise  man  who  talks  about  promotion 
is  talking  about  an  inflated  ego,  an 
inflated  budget,  an  inflated  inventory, 
an  inflated  advertising  account,  and, 
in  all  probability,  a  very  deflated 
profit,”  he  maintained. 

He  described  the  system  of  personal 
solicitation,  telephoning  and  suggest¬ 
ing  items  of  home  furnishings,  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Mayfair.  “We  gained  a 
great  deal  more  momentum  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  great  deal  more  tonnage  as  a 
result  of  personal  solicitation  than  any 
promotion,”  he  explained. 


Pro  jit  in  Promotion 


"ORESEE’S  Oneonta  Department 
Store  has  built  a  national  reputa¬ 


tion  for  successful  promotions,  and 
the  promotions  are  continuous.  Fred 
Bresee,  vice  president  of  the  store,  said 
that  he  has  39  of  them  scheduled  be¬ 
tween  June  and  Christmas. 

The  promotions  start  with  gradua¬ 
tion  and  bridal  events  and  end  wdth 
Christmas  choir  concerts.  In  between 
is  a  full-blown  circus;  a  doll  fashion 
show;  a  State  Fair  Queen  Contest;  a 
Harvest  Festival;  and  Thanksgiving 
promotion.  “We  work  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,”  Bresee  explained,  “and  com¬ 
plete  details  are  set  weeks  before  the 
promotion  and  event  is  to  begin.  The 


importance  of  advance  thinking  can¬ 
not  be  stressed  enough  in  making  any 
promotional  campaign  a  success.” 


Directing  Traffic.  Utilizing  space  to 
draw  traffic  through  the  entire  store 
was  stressed  by  Fred  A.  Moser,  general 
manager,  Davis,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  as  a  method  of  increasing  Christ¬ 
mas  sales  volume.  To  pull  the  Christ¬ 
mas  traffic  up  from  the  first  floor, 
where  the  bulk  of  Christmas  sales  arc 
made,  Moser  said  his  store  put  in  a 
personalized  card  section,  a  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  service,  and  a  line  of  fine  dolls 
on  the  upstairs  fashion  floor.  “Each 
year  the  departments  on  the  floor  have 
increased  their  business  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  traffic,”  Moser 
declared. 


Cleaning  Up.  New  London’s  annual 
clean-up  campaign  provided  Abe  Kir- 
shenbaum,  president  of  the  Juvenile 
Shoppe,  with  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  cleaning  up  of  his  own.  After 
going  through  his  store,  collecting  all 
the  odds  and  ends  and  soiled  merchan¬ 
dise  that  could  be  found,  Kirshen- 
baum  ran  an  ad  tying  in  with  the  city’s 
clean-up  drive. 

“We  listed  items,  original  price, 
sale  price  and  quantities  on  hand. 
Many  of  the  items  were  ridiculously 
low  in  price  and  in  many  instances 
quantities  were  limited.  We  also  ob¬ 
tained  close-out  items  from  regular  re¬ 
sources,”  he  said.  The  merchandise 
was  distributed  throughout  the  store, 
on  all  floors  so  that  the  customers  had 
to  go  through  all  floors. 

Five  hundred  people  were  waiting 
in  the  rain,  outside  the  door,  before 
9:30.  Extra  sales  people  had  to  be 
pressed  into  service,  and  a  normal 
week’s  business  was  conducted  in  one 
day. 

.Another  method  of  selling  odds  and 
ends  of  merchandise  was  described 
from  the  floor  by  Leon  Northain  of 
Jenss  Brothers,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Northam  said  his  store  set  up  $1,  $2, 
and  $3  booths  on  the  first,  second  and 
third  floors  with  items  originally  priced 
from  $1.98  to  $15.  “We’ll  take  in 
anywhere  from  $1500  to  $3000  in  a  day 
off  these  three  booths,”  he  said.  “The 
departments  are  cleared,  and  they 
don’t  have  a  lot  of  clearance  signs  all 
over  their  counters,”  he  added. 
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VISITING  SAN  FRANCISCO  on  their  recent  trip  to  the  west,  Philip  Talbott  and 
J.  Gordon  Dakins  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  attended  by  92  retailers  of  the  Bay  area. 
Above,  from  left  to  right:  Charles  S.  Hobbs,  president  of  Hale  Brothers,  Inc.;  Talbott; 
E.  C.  Lipman,  president  of  Emporium-Capwell  and  chairman  of  the  meeting;  Dakins; 
Ernest  L.  Molloy,  president  of  Macy’s  San  Francisco;  Brunn  Livingston,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Livingston  Brothers.  Inc.;  Reginald  Biggs,  general  manager  of  Emporium- 
Capwell;  George  DeBonis.  vice  president  of  City  of  Paris,  and  Sidney  Liebes.  president 
of  H.  Liebes  8:  Company.  A  full  report  on  the  tour  will  appear  in  next  month’s  .Stores. 


OUI'SIDE  of  their  sales  plans  for 
this  year,  which  aim  to  shatter  ex¬ 
isting  volume  records,  retailers’  biggest 
current  concern  is  the  re-development 
of  downtown  business  sections.  So  re¬ 
port  Philip  M.  Talbott,  NRDGA  pres¬ 
ident,  and  f.  Gordon  Dakins,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  on  their  return 
from  a  three  week  trip  to  the  cities  of 
the  west  and  northwest. 

The  Association  is  planning  to  hold 
a  series  of  regional  meetings  on  this 
subject,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sidney  Baer  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  A  score  of  requests 
for  meetings  have  come  from  various 
cities.  The  present  plan  is  to  start  the 
series  off  in  Philadelphia.  Other  cities 
will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  greatest 
usefulness  to  the  greatest  number. 

Each  month  brings  its  crop  of 
announcements  about  downtown  re¬ 
building.  Last  month’s  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  came  in  New  York,  from  William 
Zeckendorf  of  Webb  &  Knapp.  Zeck- 
endorf’s  dream,  supported  by  a  one- 
year  option  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  is  a  “Palace  of  Progress”  to 
be  built  on  the  present  nine-acre  site 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal.  Above 
a  completely  rebuilt  underground  ter¬ 
minal,  a  building  of  seven  million 
square  feet  will  rise.  It  will  include  a 
permanent  international  trade  fair, 
and,  of  equal  interest  to  retailers,  spe¬ 
cially  designed  facilities  for  buying 
offices,  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet.  Zeckendorf  described 
his  plans  to  an  NRDGA  board  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  13.  The  buying  office 
space  he  described  frankly  as  a  “loss 
leader.”  It  will  be  available  at  lower 
rent  than  other  space  in  the  building, 
because  of  its  power  to  attract  other 
tenants.  The  building  he  visualizes 
will  house  50,000  people  regularly  and 
accommodate  35,000  visitors  a  day.  It 
will  have  a  permanent  industrial 


theatre;  a  gigantic  show  room  for  the 
automobile  industry;  restaurants  and 
theatres.  Planting  this  small  city  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  midtown  area  would 
require  considerable  municipal  coop¬ 
eration  to  handle  transit  and  parking 
problems.  New  York  City  is  reported 
to  be  considering  the  erection  of  a  new 
subway  spur  to  service  it. 

First  Quarter  Profits  Improve 

T^EPARTMENT  stores  and  special- 
ty  stores  improved  their  profits  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  reports 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  For  214 
stores  contributing  figures  to  the  quar¬ 
terly  survey,  the  typical  profit  after 
taxes  among  the  department  stores 
was  1.4  per  cent  of  sales,  compared 
with  1.1  per  cent  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  for  the  specialty  stores 
1.5  per  cent  as  against  1.3  per  cent  last 
year.  Other  highlights  of  the  repiort; 

Sales.  Volume  was  3.0  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954.  All 


volume  groups  had  increases,  but  the 
biggest  were  repiorted  by  the  over-$20 
million  stores  and  by  the  larger  spe¬ 
cialty  stores. 

Average  gross  sale  rose  from  $4.44 
to  $4.58.  The  higher  average  sale 
showed  up  in  all  volume  groups  and 
in  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  rejxirting 
stores. 

Expense  Rate  Lower.  Dollar  costs  of 
doing  business  rose  by  about  $12  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  reporting  stores,  but  the 
expense  rate  droppied.  It  was  35.8 
per  cent  of  sales,  compared  with  36.1 
pier  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954. 
But  the  improvement  did  not  hold  for 
all  volume  groups:  department  stores 
in  the  $10-$20  million  group  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  had  higher  expense  rates 
than  last  year  in  spite  of  the  gain  in 
sales. 

Inventories.  While  the  number  of 
stock  turns  remained  constant,  aver¬ 
age  inventories  were  two  per  cent  over 
last  year’s  first  quarter.  Inventories  at 
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the  end  of  the  quarter  were  also  up 
two  f)er  cent. 

The  Better  Performances.  The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  selected  the  stores 
that  reported  net  profits  after  taxes  of 
more  than  three  per  cent,  and  com¬ 
pared  their  statistics  with  the  typical 
ones.  It  found  that  38  per  cent  of 
these  stores  had  higher  than  typical 
markons  and  53  per  cent  had  higher 
gross  margins.  The  significant  statis¬ 
tic  was  that  94  per  cent  of  them  had 
lower  operating  expenses  and  84  per 
cent  had  lower  payroll  expenses.  This 
better  than  average  group  is  made  up 
of  stores  from  20  states  and  includes 
department  and  specialty  stores  whose 
1954  annual  volume  ranged  from 
$700,000  to  $70  million.  Only  34  per 
cent  had  1954  sales  over  $10  million. 
Neither  size  nor  location  seemed  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  results.  These 
stores  all  earned  higher  profits  through 
better  expense  control. 

NRDGA  Elections 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  president 
of  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond, 
and  immediate  past  president  of 
NRDGA,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  at 
the  Association’s  board  meeting  last 
month.  He  succeeds  Ben  Gordon,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Rich’s,  At¬ 
lanta. 

William  j.  McLaughlin  of  McCur¬ 
dy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  w'as  elected 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  during  the  Division’s  conven¬ 
tion  last  month.  He  succeeds  Arthur 
See  of  Saks-34th,  New  York.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  Julian  Trivers, 
Davison’s,  Atlanta,  first  vice  chainnan; 
.\rthur  Truitt,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  second  vice  chairman, 
and  Joseph  Purcell,  Fowler,  Dick  & 
Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Helen  Laycock,  The 
Fair,  Chicago,  and  Chester  W.  Leo¬ 
pold,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
were  re-elected  directors.  Newly  elect¬ 
ed  to  three-year  terms  as  directors 
were:  Ted  Bushman,  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Budd  Gore,  Halle  Bros.,  Cleve¬ 
land:  Robert  Cornelius,  Sattler’s,  Buf¬ 
falo;  W.  C.  Meyers,  Stripling  Co., 
Fort  Worth,  and  Jack  Mitchell,  Wm. 
F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 


The  Visual  .Merchandising  Group 
re-elected  all  its  officers:  Edward  H. 
von  Castelberg,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
New  York,  chainnan;  James  Gosling, 
R.  H.  White,  Boston,  first  vice  chair¬ 
man;  John  N.  Boulware,  Miller  fe 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  second  vice  chair¬ 
man;  E.  Lawrence  Vollmer,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  secretary,  and 
Robert  L.  McCorkle,  L.  Bamberger  &: 
Co.,  Newark,  treasurer.  Newly  elected 
directors  are  .\rthur  Gault, Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland;  D.  L.  Herndon,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Joseph  R.  Wright,  The  Dayton 
Co.,  Minneapolis.  Those  re-elected  to 
the  board  are:  E.  F.  .\lline,  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans;  John  T.  Chord, 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Stanley 
E.  Thompson,  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles: 
and  Findley  Williams,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  Adrian  Delsman, 
Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  one-year  vacancy. 

Martin  O.  Kahn,  fashion  director  of 
Macy’s  New  York,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  last 
month.  He  succeeds  Morris  Guberman 
of  Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs.  R.  J. 
Wood,  merchandise  manager  of  W.  T. 
Grant,  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

Ideas  and  Promotions 

Public  Relations.  Frkderick  &  Nelson 
executives  conduct  their  own  customer 
surveys,  and  they  don’t  do  it  the  easy 
way.  Once  every  three  weeks,  each  of 
them  stands  at  a  main  entrance  of  the 
store  for  two  hours,  and  asks  customers 
to  answer  a  five-question  (juestion- 
naire  on  the  store’s  service.  William 
Street,  the  store’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  says  this  system  is  excellent,  not 
only  for  getting  information  but  for 
giving  all  executives  a  better  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  entire  store  operation. 

Bounce  Charge.  The  May  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  last  month  starting  making  a 
service  charge  of  $1  on  checks  returned 
by  the  bank  and  charged  back  to  the 
customer’s  account.  At  the  present 
rate  of  NSF’s,  this  would  mean  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $5,000.  (For  more  on 
the  subject  of  bad  checks,  see  page  57.) 

Cultivating  Young  Customers.  A  sum¬ 
mer  “charm  school’’  for  teenagers  is 


being  conducted,  for  the  second  year, 
at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  Six  hundred 
girls  have  registered  for  it.  The  ( oune 
is  given  in  seven  once-a-week  sessions, 
and  the  youngsters  learn  about  clothes 
selection  and  care,  make-up,  groom¬ 
ing,  hair  styling,  and  social  behavior, 
rhe  talks  are  given  by  buyers  and 
other  store  personnel,  and  there  are 
movies  and  demonstrations. 

Baby-Parking  Service.  Forty  stores  in 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  are  sharing  the  cost 
of  a  nursery  where  mothers  may  leave 
babies  and  small  children  while  shop 
ping.  A  trained  nurse  is  in  charge. 
The  service  occupies  apartment  space 
just  off  the  main  shopping  street. 

Back-to-School  File.  The  current  issue 
cjf  Promotion  Exchange,  published  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  features 
eight  pages  of  information  on  back-to- 
school  promotions.  It  includes  a  pro¬ 
motion  check  list,  concise  descriptions 
of  what  selected  stores  did  last  year, 
pictures  of  windows,  and  news  of  at¬ 
tractions  and  promotions  available 
this  year. 

Signature  Designs  by  Mail.  A  mail 
order  catalogue  that  features  signature 
designs  created  by  the  .Associated 
.American  Artists  made  its  bow  to  the 
press  in  New  York  recently  when 
SiMEGEL  of  Chicago  presented  its  Fall 
1955  Home  Shopjjing  Book.  The  90- 
year  old  finn,  in  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  for  50  of  its  years,  believes  this  is 
the  first  time  that  signature  designs  are 
offered  in  the  mail  order  business. 

It's  a  Disney  World.  Forty  licensed 
manufacturers  are  now  producing  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandise  tied  in 
with  the  Walt  Disney  picture,  “Lady 
and  the  Tramp.’’  The  merchandise 
range  includes  children’s  books,  rec¬ 
ords,  toys,  clothing  and  various  acces¬ 
sories.  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  .Assogi  \tes, 
346  N.  Justine  Street,  Chicago,  have 
display  material.  National  release 
dates  for  the  picture  extend  through 
this  month  and  into  early  .August. 
J.  C.  Penney  stores  are  promoting 
“Lady  and  the  Tramp’’  sew-it-yourself 
skirts,  timing  local  promotions  with  re¬ 
lease  dates.  (More  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  had  from  Walt  Disney 
Productions,  Inc.,  Character  Mer- 
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chandiMi'g  Division,  477  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  Ni  Vork  22.) 

DisiK*%land  Park  opens  in  Anaheim, 
CalifoMiia.  this  month.  Last  month, 
during  die  display  market  week,  Stens- 
gaard  exhibited  Disneyland-in-minia- 
ture  as  a  (Christmas  attraction.  The 
real  life  “Magic  Kingdom”  park  in 
California  will  include  three  Fantasy 
of  Disneyland  apparel  shops,  two  de¬ 
voted  to  children.  I’hey  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  C^alifornia-created  merchan¬ 
dise,  for  which  national  distribution, 
with  the  Disney  tie-in,  is  planned. 
Promotion  agency  is  Byron  H.  Brown, 
Inc.,  .H719  VVilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  5. 

The  use  of  Disney  characters  in  syn¬ 
thetic  fabric  prints  is  controlled  by 
Travis  Fabrics,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Travis  has  been  selling  the  printed 
piece  goods  to  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
fants',  (hildren’s  and  women’s  wear, 
restricting  its  designs  to  one  manufac¬ 
turer  in  a  field.  Promotion,  keyed  to 
the  fall  market,  begins  with  a  coordi¬ 
nated  fashion  show'  for  buyers  in  New 
York  this  month. 

The  Tall  Corn.  The  screen  version  of 
Rodgers  8:  H  ammerstei  n’s  “Oklahoma !  ” 
will  be  released  in  September.  Be¬ 
tween  now  and  then  the  promotional 
buildup  will  tie  intensive,  if  not  fever¬ 
ish.  Merchandise  licensing  agreements 
are  now  being  signed  with  manufac¬ 
turers.  Here  are  some  items  about 
“Oklahoma!”  for  the  consideration  of 
sales  and  display  men: 

It  introduces  a  new  deep  screen  pro¬ 
cess,  the  Todd-AO,  whose  effect 'is  de¬ 
scribed  this  way:  “We  .  .  .  remove  the 
end  of  the  theatre  and  have  the  audi¬ 
ence  look  through  a  window  at  the 
world.” 

The  first  showing  will  be  in  New 
York  on  September  12:  immediately 
after  that  the  picture  will  open  in  50 
other  cities.  Everyone  involved  says  it 
will  run  for  at  least  a  year  (if  not 
five  or  ten)  in  every  city.  Part  of  the 
pre-opening  buildup  will  be  a  coun¬ 
try-wide  tour,  starting  from  Oklahoma 
State,  of  “the  surrey  with  the  fringe  on 
top.”  The  New  York  opening  w’ill  be 
preceded  by  an  “Oklahoma!”  song  fes¬ 
tival  on  the  Central  Park  Mall.  If  all 
the  openings  are  as  festive  as  planned, 
they  can  he  exploited  locally  as  dress- 
up  occasions.  (The  for-charity  pre¬ 


miere  in  New  York  will  have  a  $100 
top,  according  to  rejiorts.) 

Fhe  picture’s  dance  numliers,  de¬ 
signed  by  Agnes  de  Mille,  are  said  to 
be  spectacular. 

Even  without  all  the  record-breaking 
extras,  “Oklahoma!”  ’s  tall  corn,  well 
loved  songs,  1906  farmhouse  setting 
and  costumes  and  the  September  open¬ 
ing  dates  suggest  a  superb  tie-in  for 
harvest  time  promotions. 

Fhe  picture  is  lieing  released  by 
Magna  Thkai-rk  Corporation,  whose 
publicity  office  is  at  1681  Broadway, 
New  York  19. 

Ballet  Background.  More  limited  in 
scale,  but  a  very  attractive  opportunity 
for  elegant  display  tie-ins  is  the  itiner¬ 
ary  of  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Ballet,  with 
Margot  Fonteyn,  which  starts  a  five- 
city  tour  after  appearing  in  New  York 
C.ity  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
from  September  1 1  to  October  16.  The 
itinerary: 

Boston,  October  18-22,  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House;  Philadelphia,  October 
24-29,  at  the  Academy  of  Music;  San 
Francisco,  November  9-15,  at  the  War 
Memorial  Opera  House;  Los  Angeles, 
November  18-27  at  the  Shrine  .Audi¬ 
torium,  and  Detroit,  December  1-4,  at 
the  Auditorium.  The  management  is 
Hi'Rok  Attractions,  Inc.,  71 1  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22. 

Recommended  library  reference,  for 
display  men  and  copywriters;  “Fon¬ 
teyn,  Impressions  of  a  Ballerina,”  by 
William  Evelyn  Chappell,  with  pho¬ 
tographs  by  Cecil  Beaton. 

Sew  and  Knit  Promotions.  Woman’s 
Day,  the  A  &  P  magazine,  has  two 
September  features  scheduled  on  which 
promotion  tie-ins  are  open  to  all 
stores,  and  for  which  display  material 
is  available.  One  is  for  the  piece  goods 
department,  with  the  theme,  “Be  Bet¬ 
ter  Dressed  for  Less.”  This  is  a  three 
pattern  plan,  using  coordinated  fabrics 
to  make  a  few  clothes  look  like  a  com¬ 
plete  new  wardrobe.  The  second  edi¬ 
torial  feature  is  a  needlework  promo¬ 
tion,  with  the  theme,  “Luxury  for 
Less,”  and  complete  crochet  and  knit 
instructions  for  two  jackets,  a  coat  and 
a  stole.  Promotion  package  available 
to  stores  includes  a  broadside  swatched 
with  Wm.  Unger  &  Co.’s  “Ziliellino,” 
glossy  photos,  copies  of  magazine  and 


TRANSFER  HAIRPER 


When  ready-to-wear  merchandiae  must 
be  moved  from  warehouse  or  store  to 
store,  the  Lane  Style  74  Transfer  Hamp¬ 
er  cuts  down  handling,  damage  and  the 
need  for  reconditioning  in  a  big  way. 
Snag-proof  and  dust-proof,  the  Lane 
Style  74  is  zipped  shut  with  heavy  duty 
fasteners... contents  can’t  get  soiled. 
Fasteners  can  be  secured  easily,  to  thwart 
pilferage.  Check  these  other  features: 

•  Hanger  rod  equipped  with  retaining 
bar  to  hold  hangers  in  place 

•  Hamper  is  light,  yet  ruggedly  con¬ 
structed,  extremely  durable 

•  S'ball  bearing  rubber-tired  casters  pro¬ 
vide  easy  running  and  maneuverability 

•  Body  of  hamper  is  tough,  long-wearing 
duck,  woven  to  exact  Lane  specifica¬ 
tions 

•  Two  sizes:  Inside  Dimensions 

Size#l  36"  X  26' X  54" 

Size  #2  4rx24"x64" 

To  be  sure  of  the  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANE  Style  74  Transfer  Hamper 
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state  organizations,  and  these  will  have 
information  about  community  activi¬ 
ties  that  may  be  planned.  For  displays, 
a  mcxlel  of  the  UN  buildings  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters.  It  comes  unassembled,  in  kit 
form,  costs  $2,  and  though  it’s  ex¬ 
tremely  detailed  (down  to  the  61  in¬ 
dividual  flags)  it  stands  only  8i/^  inches 
high  on  a  15-inch  base. 

The  Advertising  Council  will  help 
promote  observance  of  UN  Day  as 
part  of  its  world  peace  campaign,  sup¬ 
plying  ad  material  for  newspapers, 
radio  and  television. 


additional  impulse  sales  in  self  service 
sections,  C.  R.  Daniels,  Inc.,  Danieli, 
Md.,  has  developed  a  lightweight  self- 
service  basket,  made  of  Glosstex,  a  very 
smooth  canvas,  silver-colored  with  blue 
carrying  straps. 

Piece  goods  departments  will  have 
a  needed  Christmas  business-hiiilder 
in  Indian  Head  Mills’  sew-it-y ourself 
tablecloth  promotion,  scheduled  to 
break  lavishly  in  fall  editions  of  con¬ 
sumer  magazines.  Homemakers  are 
invited  to  make  a  basic  cloth  of  the 
54  inch  Indian  Head  and  use  s|)ecial- 
ly  designed  tape-decorated  party  run¬ 
ners  over  it.  Sewing  instructions  will 
Christmas  Memos.  Compact  counter  be  supplied  to  stores  for  their  custom- 
display  carton  of  “The  Little  Bible’’  ers.  Charles  O.  Wood,  vice  president 
(25  cents)  contains  24  of  the  pocket  of  Indian  Head,  calls  the  promotion  a 

size  books.  Ideal  for  pickup  sales  all  cure  for  the  seasonal  drop-off  in  piece 

over  the  store.  David  C.  Ccx>k  Pub-  goods  business. 

LisHiNG  Co.,  Elgin,  111.  .  .  .  High-style 

display  and  selling  carts,  black  or  Prize  Posters  for  Displays.  "Israel, 

white  wrought  iron,  available  from  Land  of  the  Bible’’  posters  are  avail- 

George  Koch  Sons,  Evansville,  Inch  able  to  display  managers  on  request 
For  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  tele-  from  the  Israel  Government  Tourist 

vision  hours,  with  Maurice  Evans,  Office,  574  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

which  are  scheduled  for  October  23,  36.  They  are  very  modem  and  color- 

November  20  and  December  11,  NBC  ful,  and  have  won  important  prizes 

plans  a  promotion  buildup  on  the  for  the  artist,  f'ean  David.  Series  in¬ 
same  scale  that  drew  65  million  view-  eludes  Jonah  and  the  whale.  King 

ers  for  Peter  Pan.  Hallmark  feature  David,  other  Biblical  figures, 

items  shown  will  be  Advent  cards, 

other  religious  designs,  personals.  Buying  by  Standard.  Success  of  the 

boxed  sets,  gift  wraps.  .  .  .  Dennison  vinyl  film  industry’s  campaign  to 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  establish  quality  standards  among  fab- 

Mass.,  is  intoducing  C^hristmas  gift  ricators  was  demonstrated  last  month, 

wrap  paper  in  a  continuous  roll  card-  Eighty  exhibitors  showed  their  mer- 

board  dispenser.  ...  A  new  giveaway  chandise,  bearing  the  industry’s  seal  of 

for  children  is  “Santa’s  Magic  Wishing  quality,  at  a  showing  in  New  York. 

Ring,’’  a  plastic  finger  ring  with  a  Merchandise  included  rainwear,  closet 

tinkling  bell.  Sample  available  from  accessories,  notions  and  novelties,  cur- 

Sales  Promotions,  Inc.,  128  West  31  tains  and  draperies,  linens  and  domes- 

Street,  New  York  1.  .  .  .  To  encourage  tics,  infants’  wear  and  nursery  acces- 

sories.  Every  item  shown  conformed 


mounted  display  cards.  Write  Promo¬ 
tion  Department,  Woman’s  Day, 
Inc.,  19  West  44  Street,  New  York  36. 


Public  Sarvic*.  Strongly  recommend¬ 
ed:  that  stores  use  material  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  makes  available  to 
local  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
in  its  summertime  “Stop  Accidents” 
drive.  Or  write  the  National  Safety 
Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  for  its  "Operation  Safety” 
kit.  A  selected  group  of  vacation  and 
playtime  equipment  and  clothes,  chos¬ 
en  for  their  safety  and  health-protec¬ 
tion  features,  can  make  a  good  mer¬ 
chandise  tie-in. 


United  Nations  Display.  The  generally 
auspicious  tone  of  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  United  Nations  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  suggests  a  forward  look  to 
United  Nations  Day,  October  24,  as 
either  an  institutional  promotion  or  a 
tie-in  with  imported  merchandise. 
The  United  States  Committee  For 
The  United  Nations,  816  21st  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  supply 
names  and  headquarter  addresses  of 
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Aiterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Dote 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modem  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
,  be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 


Executive  Schooling.  National  Sales 
Executives,  Inc.  will  conduct  its  first 
Advanced  School  of  Retail  Manage¬ 
ment  from  August  8  to  19  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The 
school  is  open  to  executives  and  de¬ 
partment  and  supervisory  officials  in 
retail  establishments. 

NRDGA  President  Philip  M.  Tal- 
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Christmas  item  for  any  counter:  “The 
Little  Bible,”  a  25-cent  edition  of  excerpts. 


bolt,  a  member  of  the  school's  board 
of  trustees,  said  the  school  “will  serve 
as  a  high  voltage  supplement  to  the 
training  programs  provided  by  indi¬ 
vidual  retail  organizations,”  and  com¬ 
plement  other  programs  offered  pres¬ 
ently  by  NRDGA,  Harvard  Univers¬ 
ity  and  other  schools. 

Information  can  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  William  J.  E.  Crissey,  at  NSE, 
136  East  57  Street,  New  York  22. 

Bod  Cheek  Guards.  Designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  bad  check  losses,  a  new  camera 
simultaneously  photographs  the  jjer- 
son  who  presents  a  check,  the  check 
itself  and  the  identification  presented 
-all  at  the  press  of  a  button.  Security 
Electro.mc  (^orp.,  589  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  selling  the  device  direct 
to  stores:  says  that  in  a  three-month 
test  at  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  it  cut  bad  check  losses  by  two- 
thirds  compared  with  the  same  period 
the  previous  year.  The  camera  is 
mounted  on  a  cashier’s  desk  or  coun¬ 
ter  top  and  stands  23  inches  high. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  similar  cam¬ 
era  device,  Dubl-Chek  C^orporation 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  recently  branched 
out  into  a  new  program  intended  to 
provide  stores  with  a  complete  guar¬ 
antee  against  bad  check  losses  as  well 
as  a  small  income  from  check  cashing. 
This  is  the  way  it  works: 

The  machine  is  not  sold  but  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  store  at  no  charge.  For 
every  check  cashed,  the  customer  pays 
a  dime,  which  the  cashier  inserts  in  a 
coin  device  in  the  machine.  A  per¬ 
centage  of  this  take  in  dimes  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store  pericxiically.  As 
for  bad  checks,  Dubl-Chek  undertakes 
to  buy  them  from  the  store  weekly  at 
their  full  face  value  plus  any  bank 
charges  incurred.  Robert  Pike,  head 
of  the  organization,  says: 

“Dubl-Chek's  impersonal  collection 
of  NSF  and  honest  error  types  of  bad 
checks  protects  the  good  will  of  the 
store  with  its  customers.  We  do  not 
make  a  profit  out  of  this  part  of  our 
service.  Therefore,  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  reinstate  as  smoothly  as  jx)ssible  the 
honest  citizen  who  has  unintentional¬ 
ly  overdrawn,  so  that  he  will  continue 
to  trade  and  to  cash  checks  at  Dubl- 
Chek  installations.  However,  in  the 
matter  of  professional  bad  check  writ¬ 
ers,  we  intend  to  put  them  out  of  busi¬ 


ness  and  will  spare  no  expense  to 
do  it.” 

Recordak  Corp.  too  is  now  supply¬ 
ing  a  microfilmer  which  can  photo¬ 
graph  the  check  passer  as  well  as  the 
check.  T'his  is  offered  as  an  addition 
to  the  established  advantages  of  micro¬ 
filming  all  checks  accepted  for  cash  or 
in  payment  of  merchandise— as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  burglary  and  to  speed 
up  the  bookkeeping.  In  the  case  of 
regular  customers,  only  the  check  need 
lie  photographed. 

Warehousing  Help.  A  file  of  case  his¬ 
tories  telling  how  specific  stores  have 
improved  their  material  handling 
operations  is  available  without  charge 
from  the  Rapids-Standard  Ck).,  Inc., 
432  Rapistan  Building,  Grand  Rapids 
2.  The  reports  cover  all  phases  of  mer¬ 
chandise  movement  from  receiving 
dock  to  sales  floor. 

Speedier  Bank  Deposits.  The  micro¬ 
filming  and  endorsing  of  checks  can 
be  accomplished  simultaneously  with 
Bt:RROUGHs  Gorporation’s  new  auto¬ 
matic  check  endorser.  It  is  designed 
for  quick  installation  on  the  .Micro- 
Twin  recorder. 

On-Honger  Handling.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  for  handling  ready-to-wear  is  a 
dust-tight  transfer  hamper  now'  lieing 
produced  by  W.  T.  Lane  8:  Bros.,  Inc., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It  has  a  flap-type 
side  opening  closed  by  two  heavy  duty 
zipper  fasteners  which  meet  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flap  and  can  be  secured 
with  a  single  lock  or  seal.  A  retainer 
bar  prevents  garment  hangers  from 
shifting  when  the  hamper  is  lieing 
moved. 

Facts  About  Floors.  Useful  in  store 
planning  as  well  as  in  the  actual  sell¬ 
ing  of  floor  coverings  is  the  new  35- 
page  “Technical  Information  on  Re¬ 
silient  Floors,”  by  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Lancaster,  Penna.  Prepared 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  it  analyzes  the  relative  cost  of 
various  types  of  resilient  flooring;  their 
resistance  to  grease,  alkali,  and  general 
wear;  their  quietness,  light  reflectivity, 
and  underfoot  comfort;  their  perform¬ 
ance  over  radiant  heating.  Also  dis¬ 
cussed  are  preparation  of  subflooring, 
installation,  and  maintenance. 


Ready  Nowl 

FALL 

and 

CHRISTMAS 

PLANNING 

for 

SMALLER 

STORES 

Here  are  the  speeches  and 
comments  from  the  floor  at  the 
mid-year  meeting  of  NRDGA's 
Smaller  Stores  Division. 

Read  about  the  approaches— 
all  proven  successful- 
used  by  eight  smaller  store 
merchants  in  planning  their 
Fall  and  Christmas  promotions. 
From  handbags  to  Davy  Crockett, 
from  "soft-sell"  to  "hard-sell," 
they're  all  valuable,  common- 
sense  commentaries— couched  in 
the  language  of  merchants. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

Price:  $3.00 

to  NRDGA  Members  Only 


Leonard  Mongeon,  Mgr.,  SSO,  NRDGA 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  copies  of 

"FALL  AND  CHRISTMAS  PUNNING  FOR 
SMALLER  STORES." 

Bill  me .  Check  enclosed . 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City  .  .  State . 
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Better  Sales  People 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


takes  from  one  to  two  hours  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  through  the  entire  hiring  pro¬ 
cedure,  we  are  getting  applicants  who 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Kaufman’s 
takes  this  much  time  to  find  out  what 
jobs  they  are  best  fitted  for.  They  feel 
that  we  are  making  a  serious  effort  on 
their  behalf,  as  well  as  on  our  own,  to 
select  the  right  applicant  and  to  place 
him  in  the  right  job.  Actually,  we  find 
that  the  proper  use  of  a  good  testing 
program,  tied  in  with  a  good  hiring 
procedure,  is  more  to  a  store’s  advant¬ 
age  in  a  public  relations  way  than  to 
its  disadvantage.  Dr.  King  informs 
me,  that  of  the  2,000  companies  in  the 
United  States  which  are  using  the 
Industrial  Psychology  tests,  many  have 
reported  this  same  reaction  on  the  part 
of  applicants,  and  even  the  applicant 
who  is  rejected  feels  that  he  has  had 
a  fair  trial. 

What  are  some  of  the  “human 
relations”  implications  of  a  testing 
program? 

Part  of  the  human  relations  and 
company  community  morale  implica¬ 
tions  have  already  been  discussed.  Be¬ 
sides  the  applicant  who  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  job,  however,  we  have 
the  employee  in  the  store. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  mental  breakdown  in  the 
United  States  is  rising  very  rapidly. 
From  1951  to  1955,  the  figure  went 
from  one  out  of  20  to  one  out  of  17 
persons  who  would  at  some  time  be  a 
patient  in  a  mental  hospital.  By  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  employees  are  correctly 
placed  in  a  job,  management  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  correct  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  neurotic  conditions.  Placing 
an  employee  on  a  job  for  which  he  is 
psychologically  underqualified  leads 
to  frustration  and  other  types  of  stress 
which  disturb  his  mental  equilibrium. 

The  job,  of  course,  does  not  stop 
after  the  employee  is  placed.  It  must 
be  followed  through  by  procedures  to 
give  the  employee  job  security,  work 
he  takes  pride  in,  personal  recognition, 
known  status  in  the  store,  a  salary 
commensurate  with  his  job  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Psychological  techniques  for 
merit  rating  and  morale  survey  can  be 
of  help  in  these  followups. 


What’s  a  Complete  Hiring  Program? 


Aptitude  testing  alone  is  not  the  whole  program  for  hiring  department 
store  personnel.  A  complete  hiring  program  involves  the  whole  series  of  steps 
outlined  below.  The  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc.  “Hiring  Manuals’’  for  various 
job  areas  (e.g.,  sales  clerk,  sales  supervisor)  outline  a  procedure  based  on  these 
hiring  steps.  For  good  personnel  administration  in  a  store,  basic  policies  and 
procedures  must  be  set  up  for  recruiting,  screening  and  placing  new  employees. 
The  efficiency  of  the  sales  force  and  the  profit-loss  aspects  of  the  store  operation 
can  be  traced  to  these  proper  selection  procedures,  and  the  basic  decisions  on 
store  efficiency  are  often  made  in  the  employment  office.  Faced  as  we  are  with 
rising  personnel  costs  and  the  possibility  of  higher  minimum  leages,  it  certainly 
seems  that  though  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  average  busy  store  executive  to 
spend  the  necessary  hours  in  study  and  research  on  this  problem,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  done. 

1 —  Job  Description — You  must  know  the  lequireinents  oi  the  job  before  you 
can  begin  to  find  an  applicant  to  fit  the  job.  Prepared  job  descriptions 
are  available  for  retail  stores. 

2 —  Recruitment — In  many  cases,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem,  since  you 
can  only  obtain  well  qualified  people  if  you  have  enough  choice  of  appli¬ 
cants. 

3 —  Short  .4pplication — A  brief  form  to  give  the  essential  background  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  applicant.  In  addition  to  the  Short  Application,  we  also 
recommend  use  of  one  or  two  tests  (e.g.,  Numbers  test  for  sales  clerks) 
which  have  been  shown  to  have  a  direct  relation  to  sales  efficiency. 

■1 — Screening  Interview — .\  brief  interview  (not  longer  than  five  minutes)  to 
size  up  the  applicant,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  wants  the  job. 

5 —  Personnel  Tests — First  the  aptitude  and  interest  tests,  then  the  personality 
tests.  There  should  be  checkpoints  as  the  tests  are  being  administered, 
to  screen  out  the  applicant  or  to  continue  him  in  the  hiring  steps,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  whether  he  meets  the  test  standards. 

6 —  Full  Application — The  long  application  blank,  to  obtain  a  full  picture  of 
the  applicant’s  background. 

7 —  Placement  Interview — The  interviewer  takes  all  of  the  above  information, 
synthesizes  it,  and  then  interviews  the  applicant.  He  makes  a  decision  as 
to  hire  or  not-hire.  and  the  best  placement  of  the  applicant  in  the  store. 

8 —  Supervisor  Approval — The  personnel  department  or  interviewer  does  not 
do  the  hiring.  He  takes  the  applicant  and  the  information  on  him  to  a 
department  head,  and  the  supervisor  makes  the  final  decision. 

9 —  Physical  Examination — ^This  step  is  becoming  more  popular  today,  and 
every  store  should  consider  the  advisability  of  a  physical  exam  for  appli¬ 
cants  before  they  are  actually  put  on  the  payroll. 

10 —  Orientation  of  New-Hire — This  includes  the  employee’s  orientation  in 
general  to  the  store,  and  to  his  department  in  particular.  Many  stores 
prepare  a  booklet  for  new  employees  which  gives  general  information 
which  he  should  know. 

11 —  Personnel  Records — These  are  kept  by  the  personnel  department,  and 
should  be  available  to  the  supervisors.  They  are  an  up-to-date  statement 
of  the  employee’s  background  and  history  in  the  store. 

12 —  Followup  of  New-Hire — The  new-hire  should  not  be  forgotten  after  he  is 
placed  on  the  sales  floor.  If  he  is.  you  are  merely  contributing  to  the 
large  turnover  which  retail  stores  have  in  the  first  three  months  on  the  job. 
He  should  have  a  followup  intersiew  by  the  personnel  department  after 
his  first  month.  He  should  be  merit  rated  after  three  months,  and  every 
six  months  thereafter,  with  a  conference  review  with  his  supervisor. 
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I  Contntllers*  Convention 

[ConUtnuil  from  page  22) 

Brier,  <(iiitroller.  In  that  orf^aniza- 
tion,  >alts  audit  t*x{>ense  has  been  re- 
ducetl  !)>  approximately  Ih  |>er  cent 
in  two  vears,  and  lurther  lethictions 
arc  I  elievcil  possible  soon. 

Woodward’s  uses  a  factor  to  calcu¬ 
late  sales  tax  figures  for  its  District  of 
(:()lnml)ia  store:  Maryland  sales  taxes 
will  he  (oinputed  soon  by  the  factor 
nicthml,  too.  Overages  and  shortages 
are  first  determined  by  register;  only 
if  the  amount  is  excessive  are  they 
tracked  down  by  individual.  Conti¬ 
nuity  of  sales  checks  is  tested  perirxl- 
ically  only.  Extensions  and  additions 
of  sales  checks  are  proved  in  big  ticket 
(lepartinents:  for  others,  they  are  test¬ 
ed  only  periodically.  .Mterations  are 
reported  by  the  workrooms. 

“A  review  of  our  current  opera¬ 
tions,"  McBrier  pointed  out,  “would 
indicate  that  many  economies  conld 

|l)e  realizetl  by  a  reduction  in  errors  on 
the  selling  floor.  We  believe  that  this 
is  a  never  ending  training  job,  and 
propose  to  have  someone  in  the  de- 
j  partment  in  charge  of  error  control.” 

[  That  |)erson,  he  explained,  will  work 
:  with  the  store’s  customer  service  divis- 
j  ion  on  reducing  cash  overs  and  shorts, 
i  missing  sales  checks:  illegible  writing. 

!  and  similar  avoidable  errors. 

Saks  Forecasting 

^  H.  Maty  &  (^o.’s  system  of  sales 
forecasting  uses  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age  net  for  “standard  sales."  .Sales^dis- 
triluition  for  the  coming  year  is  chart¬ 
ed  with  reference  to  caleiular  varia¬ 
tions.  Figures  are  on  the  written  sales 
basis— that  is,  the  volume  of  written 
sales  retpiireil  to  produce  the  planned 
j  net.  And  the  forecast  itself,  saitl  .\be 
I  Hackman,  Macy  controller,  is  a  pro- 
fj  cess  of  figuring  “by  exception”:  “You 
;  get  the  forecast  by  adding  to  and  sub- 
?  tracting  from  yonr  present  treiul  what 
I  you  know  will  be  different,  and  what 
you  think  or  hope  will  he  different.” 
I  Using  a  five-year  figure  as  the  stand- 
’  ard,  Hackman  said,  “gets  you  away 
i  from  the  effect  of  last  year  and  its  par¬ 
ticular  distortions.  On  the  daily  sales 
j  rejxMt,  1  haKlly  ever  look  at  how  we 
]  did  against  last  year.  But  1  am  always 
aware  that  we  are  running  70  per  cent. 


Expense  and  Production  Statistics 

('.ontrollers  attending  the  convention 
agreed  that  if  stores  are  to  realize  inax- 
inmni  itenefits  from  the  use  of  Expense 
C'.enter  Accounting,  they  need  stand¬ 
ards  or  goals  at  which  they  can  sh<M)t. 

The  Controllers’  ('ongress  announced 
that  it  will  take  the  first  step  toward 
filling  this  need  by  including  Expense 
Center  and  Production  Unit  .Account¬ 
ing  results  in  its  (hiarterly  Information 
Letter,  an  interim  operating  report. 

The  new  data  will  be  collected  and 
published  beginning  with  the  report 
on  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  It 
will  include  figures  on  Relative  Work¬ 
load.  Productivity,  Effective  Pay  Rate, 
other  non-payroll  expenses  and  total 
expense  by  Expense  Center.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  report  will  continue  to 
include  the  usual  total  store  data 
on  merchandising,  operating  expenses, 
sales  and  inventories. 

Questionnaires  for  the  report  will  be 
mailed  to  member  stores  this  month. 


80  per  cent,  or  (iO  per  cent  against  the 
five-year  average.” 

The  actual  determination  of  a  sales 
forecast  and  planned  profit  involves 
the  appraisal  of  known  or  possible 
changes.  Hacktnan  said  largely  that 
this  is  less  difficult  than  discovering 
and  stating  the  basic  trend,  but  gave 
this  example  of  how  new  factors  were 
weighed  against  old  at  .Macy’s  last 
month,  when  the  plan  for  fall  business 
was  being  revised: 

"We’re  .saying  the  basic  trend  in  our 
business  in  Herald  Square  is  X  per 
cent  and  in  the  branches  is  Y  per  cent. 
To  this  we  add  what  we’re  almost  cer¬ 
tain  will  happen  because  we’re  going 
to  be  ojjen  Saturdays  and  Monday 
nights  in  the  summer  time:  what  we 
think  is  going  to  happen  as  a  further 
consolidation  of  the  expansion  in  our 
W’hite  Plains  store:  what  we’re  afraid 
is  going  to  happen  when  both  Gim- 
bel’s  and  Wanamaker’s  are  ofjerating 
in  the  Cross  County  shopping  center  a 
few  miles  from  White  Plains:  what 
will  happen  because  of  an  extra  day 
before  Christmas;  new  leased  opera¬ 
tions:  the  couple  of  new  departments 
we  started  in  the  spring:  conversit»n  of 
some  rather  useless  space  into  an  out¬ 
post  for  a  successful  department,  etc.” 

Forecasting  is  also  a  nice  proLdem 
in  avoiding  the  extremes  of  being 
over-conservative  or  over-demanding. 


Said  Hackman: 

“In  our  case,  the  fall  plan  on  owned 
volume  is  substantially  higher  than 
$100  million.  If  we  are  conservative 
by  a  per  cent  we  take  more  than 
million  dollars  in  gross  margin  out  of 
our  plan.  So  we  have  got  to  ‘come 
clean.’  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  built  up  a  reputation  of  always 
doing  a  little  better  than  the  control¬ 
ler’s  plan,  and  so  a  sense  of  confidence 
|H*rvades  the  organization  once  we 
have  put  this  plan  together.  For  the 
past  couple  of  years,  our  forecast  has 
become  a  floor.  The  Sales  Promotion 
Board,  made  up  of  all  our  merchants 
and  the  publicity  people,  then  set  out 
to  beat  our  figure.  And  since  they 
have  been  fairly  gocxl  in  living  up  to 
their  promises,  we  are  {lerfectly  willing 
to  spend  extra  money  for  jieople  or 
pid)licity  or  whatever  else  is  needed.” 

Citing  various  advantages  of  the 
five-year  average  figure  for  comparison 
and  planning  purposes,  Hackman  said 
it  showed  Macy’s  accurately  how'  much 
of  the  business  picked  up  by  Mon¬ 
day  night  openings  was  actually  plus 
business  (70  or  80  jier  cent). 

Fi^tnr  Reporting, 

^^HFL  (ontroller  should  select,  rather 
than  pyramid,  the  statistical  tlata 
to  be  presented  to  management,  said 
William  S.  Harrow,  controller  of  (iim- 
bels.  New  York.  Figures  by  the  pound 
are  now  being  shoveled  in  on  iiter- 
chandising  and  management  execu¬ 
tives,  he  said,  and  with  the  help  of 
electronic  computers  they  are  in  tlan- 
ger  of  being  multiplied  indefinitely. 
-As  it  is,  Harrow  feared  that  merchan¬ 
dising  men  are  being  forced  to  act  as 
statistical  assistants  to  the  controller, 
and  as  for  top  management: 

“We  have  pyramided  the  rejxzrts, 
on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the 
(piantity  of  figures  we  furnish  should 
lie  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority.” 

Harrow  recommended  that  the  con¬ 
troller  present  statistics  in  the  exact 
amount  and  in  the  exact  form  needed 
at  each  level  of  responsibility  from  the 
department  manager  on  up.  .An  un- 
tlerstanding  of  the  goal  or  goals  to 
which  each  executive  must  work  is 
needed,  and  this  understanding  should 
dictate  the  form  in  which  statistics  are 
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IF  YOU’RE  OUT  OF 
BASICS— YOU’RE 
OUT  OF  SALES! 

Newly  revised  —  the  PIECE 
GOODS  BAS/C  STOCK  LIST  FOR 
FALL.  This  list  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  top  buyers 
across  the  country.  Grouped 
by  classifications,  it  also  gives 
suggested  re-order  systems. 

Available  now  —  the  MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS  BASIC  STOCK 
LIST.  The  backbone  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Men's  Furnishings  De¬ 
partment.  Gives  you  complete 
price  line  data  in  every  classifi¬ 
cation.  Gives  you  the  fastest 
selling  prices. 

All  the  NRDGA's  Basic  Stock 
Lists  are  invaluable  aids  in 
helping  you  select  and  main¬ 
tain  your  basic  stocks. 

FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

GET  YOUR  COMES  NOWI 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following 
(please  check)  copies  of  Basic  Stock 
Lists: 

□  Men's  Furnishings,  $1.00 

□  Notions,  50  cents 

□  Hosiery,  1.00 

□  Piece  Goods,  Foil,  $1.00 

□  Infants'  and  Children's 
Wear,  50  cents. 

Check  attached  ....  Bill  me 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State  . 

For  N.  Y.  C.  erdort  odd  3%  toUs  tax 


presented  to  him.  Such  a  report  would 
automatically  he  most  detailed  at  the 
department  manager  level,  for  one  de¬ 
partment,  and  simplest  at  the  top  level 
where  it  includes  all  tlepartments. 

narrow  also  advised  more  use  of 
charts  at  the  department  manager 
level,  particularly  in  the  case  of  special 
reports  on  problem  situations. 

Tax  Matters 

A  T  today’s  Federal  corporation 
tax  rate  of  52  per  cent,  $100  of 
tax  saving  is  equal  to  $208.33  of  ex¬ 
pense  savings,”  said  James  J.  Bliss,  tax 
counsel  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
He  did  not  advocate  that  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  profit  should  tempt  the 
controller  into  a  perpetual  hunt  for 
the  “tax  gimmick”;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  said,  the  controller’s  responsibility 
does  include  the  legitimate  minimiz¬ 
ing  of  taxes,  and  this  is  a  responsibility 
that  cannot  practically  be  turned  over 
to  an  independent  accountant. 

“The  tax  effects  of  many  things 
done  during  the  year,”  said  Bliss,  “may 
not  be  known  to  the  auditor  until  the 
time  the  tax  return  is  prepared,  at 
which  time  these  effects  cannot  be  un¬ 
done,  but  only  recorded  on  the  tax 
return.”  As  an  example  he  cited  pen¬ 
sion  planning: 

“The  store,  if  it  wishes,  can  set  up 
a  reserve  fund  on  its  books  and  make 
annual  contributions  to  it  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  take  care  of  jien- 
sions  payable  on  retirement.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  store  may  draw’  up  a 
pension  plan  which  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Revenue  Code  as  a 
‘qualified’  plan.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  store  may  not  get  the  full  deduc¬ 
tion  for  its  contribution,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  taxed  currently  on  the 
amount  of  the  contribution.  Under  a 
qualified  plan  the  store  will  get  a  de¬ 
duction  for  contributions  made  and 
the  employees  will  not  be  taxed  on 
the  contributions  until  they  receive 
benefits  upon  retirement.  In  addition, 
the  income  derived  from  a  fund  set  up 
under  a  qualified  plan  would  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  tax;  in  the  former  case  the 
income  derived  from  reserves  carried 
on  the  books  would  be  fully  taxable. 
Of  two  ways  to  accomplish  the  same 
result,  one  is  far  more  costly  taxwise 
than  the  other.” 


ControlUr's  Initiative.  Familiarity 
with  Internal  Revenue  rulings,  Blist 
continued,  will  enable  a  controller  to 
draw  the  accountant’s  attention  to 
changes  in  the  store  operation  which 
may  affect  its  taxes.  .\s  an  example,  a 
change  in  credit  terms  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  accounts  handled 
may  entitle  the  store  to  change  it$ 
method  of  accounting  for  bad  debts 
and  realize  a  tax  saving.  He  pointed 
out,  too,  that  there  are  times  when 
“controllers  may  well  question  the 
validity  of  the  Commissioner’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  and  should  be 
guided  by  their  own  lights.”  The  clas¬ 
sic  example  is  the  original  LIFO  regu¬ 
lations,  later  declared  invalid  by  the 
courts.  Retailers  who  relied  on  the 
original  regulations  as  unchallenge¬ 
able  and  did  not  adopt  LIFO  were 
deprived  of  substantial  tax  benefits. 

.\n  equally  dubious  ruling,  said 
Bliss,  is  now  in  effect.  This  limits  the 
charity  deduction  for  a  merchandise 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  replacing 
it,  rather  than  the  retail  price.  “My 
search,”  reported  Bliss,  “discloses  no 
judicial  support  for  the  proposition 
that  the  fair  market  value  of  an  article 
is  limited  to  what  it  would  cost  to  re¬ 
place  the  property.  It  would  seem  that 
[it]  should  be  what  the  goods  would 
have  brought  if  sold  on  the  day  of 
the  gift.  .  .  .” 

New  Equipment 

'C’XPERIENCES  with  new  kinds  of 

automatic  equipment  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  panel  of  seven  retailers  at 
a  session  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Howard  Davis,  director  and  controller 
of  Jordan  Marsh  Company. 

C.  Robert  Mc-Brier,  controller  of 
Woodward  8c  Lothrop,  reported  on  the 
register  receipt  system  introduced  by 
National  Cash,  which  eliminates  check 
writing,  and,  he  said,  reduces  the  pro¬ 
cessing  time  on  a  charge  take  sale  by 
50  per  cent.  Woodward’s  expects  to 
complete  storewide  installation  of  the 
system  this  summer;  the  F.  8c  R.  Laz¬ 
arus  Co.  in  Columbus  has  converted 
130  registers  in  high  activity  depart¬ 
ments,  and  McBrier  said  that  Marshall 
Field  and  Foley’s  are  using  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  system,  while  the  new 
South  Philadelphia  store  of  Snellen- 
burg’s  will  be  fully  equipped  for  it 
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Paul  I  hompson,  office  manager  of 
7he  J.  1  •  Hudson  Company,  showed 
a  series  of  slides  illustrating  the  use  of 
automatic  material  handling  and  pack¬ 
age  handling  equipment  at  Northland. 

Leonaril  C.  Hobert.,  controller  of 
Gitnbel  hros.,  Milwaukee,  said  that  a 
saving  of  S5,000  a  year  on  lighting  costs 
is  resulting  from  the  installation  of  an 
IBM  central  electrical  control  panel. 
The  installation  cost  $3,000.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  simply  wired  panel  which  is 
pre-set  to  control  the  turning  on  and 
turning  off  of  lights. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  has  been 
using  punched  price  tickets  to  secure 
unit  control  data  since  November 
1953.  Joseph  V.  Pati,  controller,  de¬ 
scribed  the  system,  which  was  begun 
with  a  Kimball-Remington  Rand  set¬ 
up  and  has  recently  been  augmented 
by  a  Dennison-IBM  installation.  “The 
information  is  being  developed  more 
speedily,”  he  reported,  “and  we  are 
getting  much  more  information  than 
we  (lid  with  the  manual  method.” 

In  the  Robert  Hall  Clothes  chain 
of  200  stores,  centralized  accounting 
and  merchandising  analysis  have  been 
expedited  for  the  past  two  years  by  the 
IBM  604  electronic  calculator.  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Silbert,  Hall  controller,  said 
the  installation  has  produced  sizable 
savings,  particularly  in  payroll  calcu¬ 
lations  and  inventory  records  (daily 
shipments  of  merchandise,  charged  at 
retail,  go  to  the  200  stores  from  a 
central  warehouse).  The  604  has  also 
speeded  production  and  enlarged  the 
scope  of  merchandising  statistics. 

Dozens  of  other  expense-cutting  de¬ 
vices  were  detailed  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  also  served  to  introduce 
a  new  Controllers’  Congress  publica¬ 
tion,  the  1955  edition  of  “Expense 
Savings  Ideas.” 

Managing  Paperwork 

^HE  cost  of  keeping  business  rec- 
ords  and  the  possibilities  of  reduc¬ 
ing  it  substantially  were  discussed  by 
Matson  Holbrook,  vice  president  of 
Leahy  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  Leahy 
management  consultant  firm  maintains 
business  archive  centers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Florida.  These  pro¬ 
vide  business  firms  with  remote, 
low-cost  record  storage  and  are  serv¬ 
iced  by  staffs  which  handle  refer¬ 


ence  searches  when  these  are  re¬ 
quired.  Emmett  J.  Leahy,  head  of  the 
firm,  was  chairman  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  on  Records 
Keeping  in  1948,  and  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Paperwork  Management  which 
made  its  first  report  to  the  Congress 
this  year. 

Holbrook  estimated  that  the  work 
of  the  Record  Keeping  Task  Force, 
reflected  in  the  Federal  Records  Act  of 
1950,  produced  two-year  savings  of 
over  $32  million.  He  said  that  annual 
savings  of  around  $255  million  can  be 
effected  in  the  wider  area  which  the 
Task  Force  on  Pafjerwork  Manage¬ 
ment  is  studying.  Industry  itself  will 
save  $22  million  a  year  from  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  Employers  Quarterly 
Federal  Tax  Return,  the  941  form— 
a  Task  Force  recommendation  w'hich 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commission 
and  submitted  to  Congress. 

Reducing  the  Files.  The  techniques 
used  by  the  Hoover  Commission  task 
forces,  said  Holbrtwk,  can  be  applied 
to  the  recordkeeping  and  paperwork 
problems  of  any  business,  with  even 
more  impressive  results.  Basically,  the 
aim  should  be  an  over-all  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  paper  kept  in  files  and 
the  removal  of  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  is  retained  to  low-cost  storage 
locations.  This  requires  an  inventory, 
to  determine: 

“(1)  What  is  needed  for  daily  use; 
(2)  what  can  be  safely  kept  off  in 
some  low-cost,  remote  area  where  a 
telephone  call  will  get  the  information 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  or  delivery  in 
an  hour  or  so;  (3)  which  of  those  pieces 
of  paper  can  be  safely  destroyed.” 

Here  is  how  the  Leahy  firm  goes 
about  such  a  job; 

“A  detailed  inventory  of  these  rec¬ 
ords  can  be  compiled  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  An  office  with  200  em¬ 
ployees  would  have  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  60  filing  locations  ranging 
from  one  cabinet  to  eight  or  ten. 
Probably  1,500  square  feet  of  valuable 
space  is  needed  for  these  cabinets, 
worth  $6,000  in  annual  rental  value. 
W'^e  are  talking  about  2,700,000  pieces 
of  paper  in  the  offices,  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  department  stores  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  than  that  in 
storage.  All  of  these  six  or  seven  mil¬ 
lion  pieces  of  paper  are  identified 
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Expense  Center 

Productivity 

Results 

Beginning  with  the  report  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1955, 
the  Controllers'  Congress  of 
the  NRDGA  will  incorporate 
Expense  Center  and  Production 
Unit  Accounting  data  in  its 
QUARTERLY  INFORMATION 
LEHER. 

The  new  report  will  include 
figures  on  Relative  Workload, 
Productivity,  Effective  Pay  Rate, 
other  non-payroll  expenses 
and  total  expense  by  Expense 
Center. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  regular¬ 
ly  reported  data  on  merchan¬ 
dising,  operating  expenses, 
sales  and  inventories,  by  vol¬ 
ume  groups,  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  QUARTERLY  INFORMA¬ 
TION  LETTER  is  an  interim  re¬ 
port  published  four  times  a 
year.  Annual  subscriptions  for 
NRDGA  Members  are  $6.00; 
Non-Members,  $15.00.  Addi¬ 
tional  subscriptions  $1.50. 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
the  QUARTERLY  INFORMATION 
LETTER  to  begin  with  the  report  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1955. 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State . 

Make  checks  payable  to  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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(within  three  to  five  weeks)  as  to  type, 
location  and  department. 

“Based  on  legal  requirements  and 
good  business  practices,  the  retention 
schednles  for  each  type  are  established 
—how  long  in  offices  for  immediate  use, 
how  long  (if  at  all)  in  accessible  low- 
cost  storage,  and  when  to  destroy.” 

W'hat  can  the  savings  amount  to? 
For  Holbrook’s  hypothetical  company 
with  200  office  employees,  these  were 
his  estimates: 

"The  contents  of  about  210  file 
drawers  woidd  be  transferred  to  stor¬ 
age  or  destruction.  .  .  .  About  $1,400 
worth  of  file  space  would  be  put  to 
more  prtKluctive  use.  A  66  per  cent 
savings  in  storage  space,  some  1,(X)0 
square  feet,  would  be  achieved.  Stor¬ 
age  equipment  costs  [with  a  newly  de- 
velo|)ed  type  of  box  equipment]  would 
be  cut  from  around  $.H,.'j00  to  $1,200.” 

Improving  the  Files.  I'hose  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  “quantitative”  attack  on  the 
recordkeeping  problem.  Another  ne¬ 
cessity  is  a  study  of  quality  in  record¬ 
keeping,  to  eliminate  duplicate  and 
“competitive”  filing,  with  its  split-np 
of  records  in  several  locations. 

“In  one  installation,”  said  Hol¬ 
brook,  “the  number  of  subjects  was  re¬ 
duced  front  166  to  58.  The  equipment 
neetls  were  reduced  by  45  per  cent  anti 
one  clerk  was  released.  In  another 
study,  out  of  a  typical  file  of  10,000 
pieces  of  paper,  40  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  working  papers,  40  per  cent  rep¬ 
resented  duplicate  copies  and  courtesy 
information,  and  but  20  |}er  cent  con¬ 
stituted  official  files  of  record  material. 
In  a  thirtl  instance,  .86  cabinets  were 
cut  to  20.” 

Insurance  Checkup 

1^1  VE  insurance  specialists  answered 
questions  from  the  audience  in  a 
three-hour  panel  session,  with  Winston 
.M.  Tripp,  controller  of  Albert  Stein- 
feld  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  acting  as 
chairman  and  moderator. 

Tripp  described  the  importance  of 
the  new  Insurance  Manual  published 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  after 
three  years  of  committee  research, 
writing  and  editing.  It  is,  he  said,  a 
completely  comprehensive  and  untech- 
nical  presentation  of  the  various  types 
of  insurance  for  a  well-rounded  store 


program.  Five  members  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  C'.ommittee  which  produced  the 
manual  made  up  the  question-answer¬ 
ing  jjanel  at  the  session.  They  were: 
Robert  D.  Collins,  The  Terriberry 
(Company;  Ciharles  S.  Cooper,  Nation¬ 
al  Surety  Corp.;  Robert  M.  Dewey, 
Lumberman’s  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany;  Paul  E.  Doherty,  Liberty  Mut¬ 
ual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
Dwight  W.  Sleeper,  Insurance  Buyers’ 
Council. 

Pension  Plans,  .\nswering  a  tpiestion 
on  what  relationship  a  pension  shoidd 
bear  to  earnings,  Robert  D.  Collins 
reported  that  most  companies  aim  to 
provide  for  the  employee  with  25  to 
.80  years  of  service  a  pension,  including 
social  security  payments,  somewhere 
near  50  per  cent  of  his  take-home  earn¬ 
ings  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Lhis  aim,  however,  is  not  expressed 
in  the  pension  figuring  formula  itself, 
because  of  the  danger  of  over-commit¬ 
ment.  Instead,  the  trend  is  to  a  form¬ 
ula  by  which  benefits  are  computed 
each  year  related  to  the  earnings  in 
that  year,  and  accrued  to  the  time  of 
retirement.  .\n  example  would  be  one 
per  cent  on  the  first  $4200  of  earnings 
and  two  per  cent  on  the  excess.  Be¬ 
tween  funding  a  plan  through  a  bank 
or  through  an  insurance  company, 
there  is  little  choice,  he  said:  “You 
tan  write  about  the  same  type  of  plan 
either  way.” 

Compensation  Insurance.  Workmen’s 
(ompensation  costs  figured  frequently 
in  the  discussion.  In  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  desirability  of  self-in¬ 
surance  in  this  field,  (Charles  Cooper 
said  he  thought  it  could  be  considered 
only  by  a  very  large  organization,  in 
the  class  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Macy’s  or  Jordan  Marsh.  Sub¬ 
stantial  financial  reserves  are  required, 
and  Coojjer  said  the  store  w'ould  find 
it  difficult  to  match  the  service  a  large 
insurance  carrier  provides  in  experi¬ 
enced  claim  investigation  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  accident  prevention.  He  also 
questioned  the  principle  of  separating 
liability  insurance  into  two  classifica¬ 
tions— workmen’s  and  public  liability 
—and  giving  only  the  public  liability 
insurance,  which  is  less  profitable  and 
more  complicated  and  unpredictable, 
to  the  insurance  company.  A  member 


of  the  audience  suggested  that  insur-  E 
ance  companies  make  too  substantial  i 
profit  on  workmen’s  comjjensation  in*  1 
surance,  but  Cooper  said  this  was  not  | 
so,  and  that  2.5  jier  cent  loading  is  the  f 
highest  permitted  by  any  state. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  workmen’s 
comjjensation  insurance,  said  Paul 
Doherty,  the  store  needs  a  safety  and 
education  program  to  cut  down  acci-  | 
dents  and  develop  a  better  experience  L 
rating.  He  stressed  the  inqxjrtancc  of  I 
health  check-ups  before  and  during  I 
employment  and  of  preventive  inedv  f 
cal  care  as  a  factor  in  reducing  acci¬ 
dents. 

Fire  Insurance.  To  a  question  about 
deductible  clauses  in  fire  insurance; 
Dwight  Sleeper  said: 

“The  discounts  allowed  for  deducti¬ 
bles  up  to  about  $500,000  are  not  very 
interesting,  and  it  would  be  more 
practical  to  have  your  policies  written 
with,  say,  the  90  per  cent  co-insuranoe  ! 
clause  and  then  actually  buy  insurance 
equal  only  to  80  jier  cent.” 

U  &  O  Insurance.  Robert  M.  Dewey 
advised  against  co-insurance  in  a  use 
and  occupancy  policy.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  guaranteed  amount  clause, 
which  eliminates  co-insurance,  w'hen 
insuring  through  stock  and  mutual 
companies;  and  the  reporting  form 
system  used  by  the  reciprocals. 

The  guaranteed  amount  clause  r^ 
quires  the  filing  of  a  work  sheet  l)ased 
on  actual  experience  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  an  estimate  for  the  next 
year.  Fhe  reporting  form  of  the  recip¬ 
rocals  provides  that  when  the  |)olicy  is 
written  it  is  based  on  business  done 
during  the  |)ast  fiscal  year;  at  the  end 
of  the  year  another  work  sheet  is  filed 
and  the  premium  is  adjusted  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  business  actually  done. 
He  said  that  sttxk  companies  also  have 
a  reporting  form  arrangement,  but  he 
didn’t  recommend  it  because  of  its 
many  conditions,  including  a  S50® 
minimum  premium. 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  U  &  0 
insurance;  the  guaranteed  amount 
clause  or  the  reciprocals’  gross  receipts 
form?  Audience  experience  appeared 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  reciprocal  fornt 
A  show  of  hands  indicated  that  thCi 
largest  number  of  stores  present  used 
the  80  per  cent  schedule. 
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